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ALetter from the Publisher 


T week’s cover story on the drive to enhance and focus 
black political power in the 1984 campaign is the product of 


reports from TIME correspondents across 
the country. The most demanding and re- 
warding assignment fell to Correspondent 
Jack White: covering the point man and cat- 
alyst of much of this political activity, the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson. It was, White says, 
“exhilarating, but also exhausting, getting 
close to Jesse Jackson. He is a man perpetu- 
ally in motion.” White began last month in 
Auanta at the annual convention of Opera- 
tion PUSH (People United to Serve Human- 
ity), founded and led by Jackson, who also 
appeared on TIME’s cover in 1970. Jackson 
set a fleet pace as he spoke at nearly every 
session and constantly talked with reporters 
in crowded lobbies and hallways and in his 
70th-floor suite. 

A few days later White joined Jackson 
en route to Los Angeles, and the real mara- 






thon began. “Over the next seven days,” says White, “Jackson 
took me along as he met with black clergymen backing his ef- 
forts, was interviewed for network news shows, and accepted 


the congratulations of well-wishers as he 


walked along the 


Los Angeles streets.” White, who previously profiled the black 


White with Jackson and his dog in Chicago 


middle class for a 


1974 cover story and reported much of the 


1976 special issue on the South, found Jackson eager to be ac- 
cessible. “He carried me along, outlining his ideas all the way, 


to places where an 


interview subject normally wants his priva- 


cy,” says White. These included a shopping trip, a visit to the 
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hours of exclusive 
the core of the man 


podiatrist and a call on his ailing son Jona- 
than, 17, in a Chicago hospital. At the 
preacher's home in a pleasant black section 
of Chicago, White watched a brisk basket- 
ball game between Jackson and his aides. 
“His best shot is a kind of rising set shot, 
fired from not quite off his toes,” reports 
White. 

Jackson even rousted White out of bed 
at 5 a.m. one day to hear some points he 


_ was making on an early-morning television 


interview. During their final talk, on a 
flight to Washington last week, White 
took notes as Jackson “mused in obvious 
pain about what he considers unfair 
criticism from those who read his zeal 
to increase black political influence as 
a desire for personal gain. It was a rare 
introspective moment. After more than 20 
conversations, I felt that I had finally seen 


— 
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Cover: Wherever he 
goes he hears, “Run, 
Jesse, run!" Whether 
or not Jesse Jackson 
heeds the call, he 
symbolizes renewed 
black interest in the 
political process. 
More blacks than ever 
are registering and 
running. See NATION. 
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World: Gaddafi scores 
a victory in Chad in 
spite of U.S. and 
French help to the 
government. » Gua- 
temala's born-again 
leader is ousted. » In 


| Saudi Arabia, the roy- 


al family learns to 
make do with less. 
> An ocean burns. 
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Nation 

Reagan shows the flag 
around the world. » A 
general complains. 

> In Illinois, tales of 
misdoings. » A boom 
for South Dakota. 





Sport 

The America’s Cup 
trials bog down in nit- 
picking battles over 
rules about keel fins 
and multiple-rating 
certificates. 
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It is politics as usual 
at the W.C.C.'s sixth 
assembly: soft words 
for the Soviet bloc, 
harsh ones for the 
West. 
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Books 

A new account of the 
Rosenberg case sup- 
ports the spying 
charges but also finds 
the Government 
guilty of misconduct. 
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Economy & Business 
Faltering but still 
high, the great bull 
market reaches its 
first birthday. » The 
corn crop withers 

> Ma Bell is struck 
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Science 

A remarkable tele- 
scope in the sky finds 
signs of another solar 
system. » Too many 
alarms inundate the 
new rescue satellites. 
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Press 

Christine Craft wins 
her case, stirring de- 
bate about whether 
women anchors are 
treated as decoration 
in TV news. 


72 

Essay 

It takes two to tango, 
says Reagan, but ob- 
stacles like Euro- 
missiles may keep the 
US. and U.SS.R. 
from dancing. 
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Camps catering to the 
over-30 crowd mix 
VisiCalc and volley- 
ball, with an occa- 
sional break for 
martinis. 


74 

Video 

A new hourlong docu- 
mentary looks at the 
self-exposing Louds 
ten years after they 
first entered Ameri- 
ca’s living rooms. 


64 

Cinch Hall of Famers: 
At least a dozen major 
league stars, as good 
as any who ever 
played, are now on 
temporary display. 
When they retire, 
they will be marked 
for earliest delivery to 
Cooperstown’s 
curators, See SPORT. 
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Art 

Philip Pearlstein’s re- 
alistic nudes, on ex- 
hibit in Brooklyn, 
have a cold, unsettling 
look, but also a blunt, 
fleshy sexuality. 
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Letters 








Japan Today 


To the Editors: 

Kipling notwithstanding, your special 
issue on Japan [Aug. 1] allowed East and 
West to meet in style. 

Winifred O'Donnell 
Pennsauken, N.J. 


Congratulations on your Japan issue. 

It is the most realistic and focused 

treatment we have seen in years, with 

none of the common misconceptions and 

glaring errors that so often mar such 
attempts. 

David G. Ziegler, President 

ZED Associates, Inc. 

Arlington, Va. 


IME | 


, ANation in 
» Search of itself 





Your Japan issue is excellent. As a 
businessman who has traveled frequently 
to that country over the past 20 years, I 
could have benefited from your stories 
years ago. The issue is a perceptive intro- 
duction for first-time visitors and a stimu- 
lating analysis for those of us who have 
experienced Japan. 

Paul Thistleton 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


As a 28-year-old Japanese who has 
lived in the U.S. for four years, I found 
your Japan issue satisfying and revealing. 
I was particularly struck by the statement 
in your main story that “the American 
civic principle is freedom and equality. 
The Japanese civic logic is mutual obliga- 
tion, hierarchy and the overriding prima- 
cy of the group.” This observation ex- 
plains why I am in America. 

Kazumoto Ohno 
Cresskill, N.J. 


When I went abroad, a lot of people 
said to me, “I know Japan: Toyota, Sony, 
Honda.” Now your special issue shows a 
complete picture of my country to people 
all over the world. Your articles examine 
modern Japan from its technical skill to its 
traditional culture of geisha and hara-kiri. 

Akiko Harada 
Nagoya, Japan 











I have often wondered how Japan | 


rose to world-power status after it was 
leveled in World War II. Your issue 
makes it clear: people make a country. 
Unfortunately, we in the Philippines lack 
that feeling of nationhood with which the 
Japanese are blessed. 
Wilfredo G. Villanueva 
Manila 


The Japanese are so pacifistic that I 
believe a substantial number would run or 
surrender if attacked. It is sad that the 
US. has forced the government to begin 
assembling a military force primarily 
for economic reasons without considering 
the potential effect of such a move on 
Japanese society. 

Peter Kaplan 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


Sooner or later, Japan and the US. 
must face up to the Japanese constitution, 
which pledges never to maintain “land, 
sea and air forces.” In view of this prohi- 
bition, a strong relationship between the 
US. and Japan is the best defense against 
the Soviet Union. 

Frank Iritani 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Japan is a nation that needs to be bet- 
ter understood. Your issue is a good anal- 
ysis of my country, especially for those 
who are not familiar with us. It is also an 
excellent mirror for my people, who are 
not aware of their image. 

Osamu Katayama 
Yokohama 


Even though the Japanese are suc- 
cessful in producing and selling their 
products, their sense of social justice is 
crude, and their perception of the world is 
infantile. America has nothing to fear 
from Japan. U.S. power resides in its 
personal freedom and sense of fairness, 
which are lacking among the Japanese. 

Chung I. Park 
Morton Grove, Ill. 


Japanese society and its educational 
system do, as you say, discourage individ- 
ualism and creativity. For its survival, 
Japan needs to modify its teaching meth- 
ods in order to cultivate independent and 
critical thinking. Neither the Emperor, 
Shintoism, Buddhism nor Confucianism 
can help the Japanese develop a deeper 
understanding of the West. 

Yuji Yoshida 
Amherst, Mass. 


The dominance of Japanese men is 
bound to end. With his taste for kinky sex, 
the Japanese man is nothing but an 
adolescent. By the turn of the century, the 
middle-class Japanese man will be seek- 
ing solace with others of his sex because 
the docile little woman will no longer be 
waiting at home in her kimono. 

Diane M. Patterson 
Mount Lebanon, Pa. 








Your articles on Japan were mostly 
fair, except for your description of the 
woman economics major at Tokyo Uni- 
versity who earned money by being a mis- 
tress. I spent three years as an engineering 
student at Tokyo University and found 
that most Japanese women who were 
there had high morals and were dedicated 
to making a happy home for their hus- 
bands and children. 

Hideko Imamura 
Yokohama 


TIME’s report says women are not ac- 
cepted as business equals in Japan. That is 
not always true. I was the Los Angeles 
creative director for a large Japanese 
advertising company and feared that my 
presence might jeopardize the presenta- 
tion we were making in Japan. My Japa- 
nese boss assured me that his colleagues 
have nothing against women in business— 
so long as the women are not Japanese. 

Gerry Muir 
Larchmont, N.Y. 


Your issue neglected an important as- 
pect of the Japanese music industry, which 
is helping to preserve and promote Ameri- 
can jazz. The Japanese are reissuing jazz 
recordings, training players and inviting 
many American jazz musicians to perform 
there. While jazz is neglected in the US., it 
is thriving in Japan. 

David Cason Jr. 
Detroit 


You fail to mention that there are 
approximately 5 million Japanese gay 
men and women who have yet to learn of 
gay liberation. However, there are hun- 
dreds of gay bars and bathhouses that are 
unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

Andrew J. Betancourt 
San Francisco 





Had you published such unmitigated 
praise of the Japanese people, industry, 
military prowess and society 40 years ago, 
you would have been arrested as traitors. I 
know the world has changed, but you 
would have stepped on fewer hearts if 
your articles had contained less admira- 
tion and praise. 

Alan Howenstine 
Michigan City, Ind. 


It is too bad the Japanese were not as 
you describe them when we met them in 
New Guinea and the Philippines. 

Stanley J. Sharman 
Thonotasassa, Fla. 


Japan’s “marriage of feudalism to 
high capitalism” may seem a perfect com- 
bination now, but wait a while. The social 
problems that struck America in the 
1950s and 1960s—conformity, the rise of 
a counterculture and the illusion that 
growth is limitless—will inevitably rise to 
torment Japan too. 

Cary Brazeman 
Atlanta 
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To unlock your body's potential, we proudly 
offer Solofiex. Twenty-four traditional iron pumping 
exercises, each correct in form and balance. All on a 
simple machine that fits in a corner of your home. 

For a free Soloflex brochure, call anytime 
1-800-453-9000. 
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| SOLOFLEX 


SOLOFLEX, HILLSBORO, OREGON 97123 6196 





















Re your piece on Kotaro Nohmura, 
the Japanese business executive: I am an 
American engineer. I make $50,000 a 
year, work eight hours a day, five days a 
week. I see my wife and children for 
breakfast, at dinner and on weekends. My 
eight-room. house is worth $120,000 and 
has a $30,000 mortgage. I drive a late 
model American car. Now, who, would 
you say, has it better? 

Jerry Arnolds 
Randolph, Maine 









As a researcher in television technol- 
ogy, I am acutely aware that Japanese 
research and development is a decade 
ahead of ours. Furthermore, Japan’s plans 
for fifth-generation computers are bold 
and far-reaching, even by American stan- 
dards. If we remain lax in this and other 
important scientific areas, we may find 
our technological edge is on the dull side 
of the sword. 

Michael A. Isnardi 
Cambridge, Mass. 


You mention that San Francisco is 
studying the feasibility of adopting the 
Japanese system of the police box to 
control crime. Until Americans have the 
same strict gun-control laws as Japan, the 
Japanese system of the koban will not 
work in any U.S. city. 

Nicholas Pogany 
Clark, N.J. 


I do not agree that strict gun control is 
one of the reasons for Japan’s low rate of 
violent crime. The Japanese have a great- 
er respect for law than people in North 
America. It is a matter of attitude toward 
authority rather than ownership of a 
weapon that dictates less violence. 

Finn Nielsen 
Mississauga, Ont. 
































If Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
is serious about the need to “publicize Ja- 
pan culturally,” he could begin by ending 
Japan’s slaughter of whales. The destruc- 
tive tendencies of old Japan area matter of 
record. But by refusing to cooperate with 
international efforts to preserve these en- 
dangered species, the new Japan has yet to 
show that it has changed its ways. 

Jeffrey Leznoff 
San Francisco 


The image you present of Japan is 
narrow, derived from peeping through the 
bathroom-door keyhole. The day will 
come when the Japanese will let go of 
their cultural privacy and invite us into 
their world. An exchange of ideas and at- 
titudes with a nation as old and culturally 
complex as Japan has to be on Japanese 
terms. But ultimately, the Japanese will 
open up because they need to. 

Grethe Boe Hansen 
Oslo 


The picture of a belching smokestack 
juxtaposed in front of lovely Mount Fuji 






























reminded me of my ascent of the moun- 

tain. I was quite surprised as well as 

saddened by the mounds of trash left by 

littering Japanese climbers. The Japanese 
are indeed paradoxical. 

Linn Henderson 

Chicago 


With the help of your report, many 
Americans will now know more about 
Japan than just Sony, Toyota and sushi. 

Tomoko Beebe 
Lake Forest; Calif. 


I was in Tokyo in September 1945 
when it was a wreck, and have always 
wanted to go back. Your Japan issue took 
me there. 

Harvey Twyman 
Omaha 


Central America Battles 


Far be it from me’‘to wish upon this 
nation another involvement like Viet 
Nam. But isn’t it better to stop the Soviet- 
and Cuban-supported leftists in Central 
America [Aug. 1] now than to wait until 
the Communists reach the Rio Grande or 
Florida? 

Fred W. Stine 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


If the civilian death toll in El Salvador 
had gone from 160 a month to, say, 143, 
then the Reagan Administration could 
assert that the government of El Salvador 
was making progress toward protecting 
human rights. But you report that civilian 
deaths rose from 160 a month to 177 
during a half-year period. How can our 
Government possibly claim that the 
human rights situation has improved? 

Donald Varn 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. 


One is apt to forget that it is 1983 and 
not 1973 when one sees musty, dusty 
Henry Kissinger taken out of mothballs 
and appointed to a position where he 
could get the U.S. into war. Our experi- 
ence in Viet Nam was enough. 

Janie Carpenter 
Luverne, Ala. 

















Protecting Moby Dick 





My hat is off to the crew of the Rain- 
bow Warrior for taking on the Soviet 
Union in its fight against the slaughter of 
whales [Aug. 1]. Perhaps next year 
Greenpeace, the environmental group 
that opposes whaling and ran the Rain- 
bow Warrior expedition, can work on this 
side of the Bering Sea to stop the butcher- 
ing of the poor walrus. 














Floyd H. Wheeler 
Nome, Alaska 





Dealers in Death 


The private arms dealers you describe 
in your story “Arms for the Ayatullah” 
[July 25] are frightening individuals who 
earn their wealth by selling death. Even 
more despicable are nations like South 
Korea and Israel that resell arms ostensi- 
bly bought for their own defense. For our 
“allies” to turn around and sell those 
weapons to Iran, where we have banned 
such sales, is shocking. 

Leila M. Saab 


Alma E. Taylor 
McLean, Va. 





























Kissing Cousins 


In your article on Americans vaca- 
tioning overseas [July 25], you show a 
photo of a US. tourist kissing a Windsor 
Castle Guardsman in England. What 
would happen if I, a British citizen, 
attempted to kiss your President's Secret 
Service men? Make no mistake, that “lit- 
tle toy soldier” is a member of the British 
army and has probably served in North- 
ern Ireland or the Falklands. I do not 
deny that his dress uniform is a tourist 
attraction, but a little respect should be 
shown to the man and his profession. 

Valerie Strickland 
Palm Bay, Fla. 





Costly Parts 

I am not against the military, but the 
story on the exploding prices of aircraft 
spare parts made my blood boil [July 25]. 
It almost makes me glad I am currently 
out of work, and not able to pay taxes to 

support this rip-off. 
Steven Hanover 
Converse, Ind. 


I am appalled at the inflated prices 
that spare-parts manufacturers are charg- 
ing the U.S. Government. Companies 
such as Bendix, Rolls-Royce and Boeing 
should be forced to repay the huge profits 
they have accumulated from this practice. 

Bradley B. Howe 
Kurtistown, Hawaii 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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“Our century has produced no more successful attempt to narrate 
the whole common history of mankind’”—Clifton Fadiman 





Sey. $ZOO5 
roe’ $33545 


You simply agree to buy 4 
books within the next two years. 





The Story of Civilization is the centerpiece of 
any fine library. This 11-volume illustrated 
masterwork traces the course of civilization 
wherever it flowered—in ancient Greece and 
Rome, in Asia and India, in Europe and the 
Middle East—and in all its dimensions. Here 
are the great rulers who shaped 50 centuries of 
human events. Here are the great ideas and 
discoveries, the wars and revolutions, the polit 
ical and economic tides, the religions and phi- 
losophies, the arts and sciences—the whole 
unfolding pageant of world culture 

To Will and Ariel Durant all history was 
supremely alive, and in these volumes—the 
product of their remarkable 50-year partner- 
ship—they made every age as vividly alive for 
their readers as it was for them, writing in a 
style of elegance and vigor. 

These are books to cherish: 11 hardcover 
volumes, 9941 pages in all. The 731 illustra 
tions include many important works of art and 
architecture. An extensive index adds to the 
usefulness of the set as a reference work for 
students and for general readers. 

The Story of Civilization is yours at an impor- 
tant saving as your introduction to the benefits 
of membership in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club.” 


: Will Durant (1885-1981) and Ariel Durant (1898-1981) 
» Will and Ariel Durant, whose association with the Book-of-the-Month Club was almost 
as old as the Club itself, won the Pulitzer Prize for history and the Presidential Med 


al of Freedom. Of their extraordinary collaboration, Ariel Durant once wrote, 
“We lusted for the consuming industry of describing another period of history 
in its time and place and in all the major aspects of its life.” Will and Ariel Du- 
rant were marned for 68 years and died within 16 days of each other in 1981. 
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Benefits of Membership. Membership in the 
Book-of-the-Month Club begins with the 
extraordinary work offered here. Because our 
prices are generally lower than the publishers’ 
prices, you will save on works such as this 
throughout your membership, as well as on 


Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 17012 

Please enroll me as a member of Book-of 
the-Month Club and send me THE STORY OF 
CIVILIZATION. Bill me $29.95, plus shipping and 
handling charges. I agree to buy four books 
during the next two years. A shipping and 
handling charge is added to each shipment. 

Al188-8-1 


Name 3-22 


(Please print plainly) 








Address Apt 


City 





State - Zip. 
Price shown is US. price 
Outside the US., price is generally higher 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


America’s Bookstore* since 1926 





the finest new fiction and nonfiction titles. In 
fact, the longer you remain a member, the 
greater your savings can be. Our Book-Divi- 
dend* plan, for which you become eligible 
after a brief trial enrollment, offers savings 
from 50% to 75% off the publishers’ prices on 
art books, reference works, classics, books on 
cooking and crafts, literary sets and other con 
temporary works of enduring value. All Book- 
of-the-Month Club books are equal in quality 
to the publishers’ originals; they are not con- 
densed versions or cheaply made reprints. 


As a member you will receive the Book-of- 
the-Month Club News® 15 times a year (about 
every 3’ weeks). Every issue reviews a Selec- 
tion and 150 other books that we call Alter- 
nates, which are carefully chosen by our 
editors. If you want the Selection, do nothing 
It will be shipped to you automatically. If you 
want one or more Alternates—or no book at 
all—indicate your decision on the Reply Form 
and return it by the specified date. Return Priv- 
ilege: If the News is delayed and you receive the 
Selection without having had 10 days to notify 
us, you may return it for credit at our expense 
Cancellations. Membership may be discontin- 
ued, either by you or by the Club, at any time 
after you have bought four additional books. 
Join today. With savings and choices like 
these, no wonder Book-of-the-Month Club is 


ts. ee ee ee ee ae ee ey ae = America’s Bookstore. 





Citicorp Diners Club 
thinks yourre too old 
to have an allowance. 








The Card With No Pre-Set 
Spending Limit. 

You are a successful executive. You have proven 
that you can handle money. We think the least 
we can do is recognize the progress you've made 
since you were 12 years old. 

So unlike many credit cards we do not impose 
a pre-set spending limit on you. At Citicorp Diners 
Club your spending limit is determined by you— 
by your spending and payment patterns and by 
your personal resources. 

With no pre-set spending limit you can expect 
to handle unexpected travel and entertainment 
expenses and concentrate on the important busi- 
ness at hand. 


We're Dedicated To Meeting 
Your Business Needs. 
At Citicorp Diners Club we want your business 
and we're willing to work hard to get it. Since 
Citicorp joined forces with Diners Club we've 


been on the move to make Citicorp Diners Club 
the best charge card for today’s executive. 

In the first full year that Citicorp owned Diners 
Club over 75,000 names were added to the long 
list of establishments that now accept the card. 

Citicorp Diners Club has also recently doubled 
the amount of automatic travel accident insurance 
you receive. You now get $150,000* 

We're also giving you cash in more ways and 
in more places than ever before. With your 
Citicorp Diners Club Card you can now cash 
personal checks** even at odd hours and unheard 
of places: 


¢ Overseas at Citibank branches. 

e Nationwide at approximately 1,000 Partici- 
pating Western Union offices and agencies, 
including many 24-hour locations. 

¢ At more participating hotels and motels than 
ever before. 


Plus Citicorp Diners Club provides the addi- 
tional features you require to handle your de- 
manding business needs: 


* Worldwide acceptance where you do business 
most. 

¢ Confirmed Reservations*” 

¢ Commission- free currency exchange at Citi- 
bank branches overseas. 

¢ No- fee Citicorp Travelers Checks. 

e Receipts returned with your bill. 


Call Toll Free (800) 525-7000. 


Call this number today for an application or 
additional information. 

You'll discover that this is just the beginning 
of our commitment to make Citicorp Diners Club 
the premiere charge card for today’s executive. 

*This policy is underwritten by Commercial Insurance Company of 
Newark, N.J. The cost of insurance benefits is included in the annual 
cardmembership fee. This insurance not available to residents of 
Mississippi and South Carolina. 


**Subject to local laws and varied check limits; also, in some cases, cash 
availability restrictions and/or modest service charges 
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THE LEGACY 
NO ONE 
WANTS 


TO 
INHERIT. 


It's incurable, progressive, and usually terminal. 
There are no beneficiaries of this bequest. Muscular 
dystrophy leaves only casualties. It's a group of 
genetic diseases that weakens muscles and finally 
destroys them. 

The recipients are primarily children. Yet, it 
doesn't exclude adults. Any member of the family 
can get it, at any time. 

We at MDA are in constant search of cures or 
treatments for muscular dystrophy. It’s one group of 
the 40 neuromuscular diseases we cover. The legacy 
we strive to leave is one of hope and good health. 
We'll need your help to succeed. 


Muscular Dystrophy Association, Jerry Lewis. National Chairman 
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Hungry for 
The HP 98 
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Context MBA. 


The HP 9816 
with Context MBA* 

It’s one of the most 
powerful integrated solutions 
you can buy. 

Hewlett-Packard is delivering a 
combination of software and hard- 
ware that will change the way you 
think about personal computers. It 
may even change the way you think. 

The HP 9816 personal computer 
takes up about as much space as 
an in-basket but has the built-in 
power of much larger machines: 
incredible 32-bit speed, tremendous 
memory capability, and the best 
built-in of all, HP quality and 
reliability. 

When you load Context MBA 
into the HP 9816, you’re in control of 
a whole new way of doing business. 
Because MBA combines the five 


Personal computers 
& calculators for 
professionals on the move. 


most popular software packages into 
one extraordinary program. Spread- 
sheet analysis, word processing, 
file management, graphics and tele- 
communications are now inte- 
grated in a way that opens up new 
horizons of productivity. For 
instance, modify your spreadsheet 
and your graph reflects that change 
— instantly. 
Buy it before Sept. 15. 
And save $1000* 
Right now, the HP 9816 personal 
computer with Context MBA is 
available at a specially reduced pack- 
age price of only $7230* through 
Sept. 15, 1983. And a $1000 savings 
just may be the best reason to check 
it out today. But frankly, if you’re 
hungry for power, there’s nothing 
like a test drive. So stop by your 
dealer now, and satisfy your appetite. 








PG02335 602E 


— 
plus 





For the authorized HP dealer or 
sales office nearest you, call TOLL- 
FREE (800) FOR-HPPC and ask 
for operator #39 M-F, 6am-6pm, 
Pacific Time. 

*Package price includes HP 9816S computer, 
tilt-swivel monitor, dual 31/9” disc drive and 
Context MBA software. Price and savings are 
suggested U.S. retail, and may vary outside 
the U.S. 

Context MBA is a registered trademark of 
Context Management Systems, Inc. 





| Languages: HP- 





|__FORTRAN-77 


THE HP 9816 AT A GLANCE. 
User Memory: Communication. 
512K -768K ae HP-IB 
Microprocessor: 16/32  (IEEE-488) & 
eyo RS-232 Built-in 
8MHz GPIO, BCD, DMA, 
Shared Resource 


Operating Systems: Management, color 


HP-Enhanced 


BASIC, Pascal video output 

CP. M-68K™ * Peripherals: 6 printers, 

Fortran 5 plotters, Winchester 
hard discs. 


Enhanced BASIC, 
Pascal, Assembly, 
C language, 
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A FAMILIAR BELL 
NOW HAS A 
NEW RING. 


INTRODUCING 
RN 





BELL CORPORATION. 
Meet the new Southwestern Bell Corporation...the most dynamic force in 
the southwest in advanced telecommunications. We're ee from divestiture 
ev 





on January 1, 1984, armed with the excellence of operation developed in 
association with AT&T. We're now taking charge of our own future, and 
determining our own success. 

And we're ready. Progressing with the same strong management team that 
made our largest subsidiary, Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, the largest 
AT&T operating company. Operating from a five state base that is the nation’s 
fastest growing economic center—a hot spot for telecommunications. Providing 
our customers with the high-quality service and advanced telecommunications 
they expect from Southwestern Bell. 

We're using our new corporate capability to develop separate, high-growth 
subsidiaries, such as one of the nation’s largest Yellow Pages operations. And 
continuing as a pacesetter in communications technology, we're also developing 
new customer equipment and cellular mobile telecommunications subsidiaries, 
each designed with the flexibility to respond to the changing conditions of 
a competitive market. 

Beginning with what was the largest AT&T operating company at our core, 
we've got a solid start. And we're moving fast. 

Southwestern Bell Corporation. It has a nice ring to it, doesn’t it? 


Southwestern Bell 
Corporation 


or a country at peace, the US 
is throwing its military weight 
around a lot these days. To be sure, 
no American soldiers are on the at- 
tack anywhere in the world. But the U.S 
has a remarkable portion of its troops, 
ships and planes around the planet, in- 
cluding contingents from every branch of 
the service deployed on three continents, 
well within shooting distance of hot 


| combat zones—Lebanon, Chad, Central 


America. This show of force represents 
nothing so grand or explicit as a “Reagan 
Doctrine.” But President Reagan is clear- 
ly not a bit timid about using U.S. military 
might abroad to serve what he sees as im- 
portant national ends. “This President,” 
says White House Chief of Staff James 
Baker, “has shown that the US. can pro- 
ject American power abroad in a prudent 
and responsible way.” 

Prudent or not, U.S. power is now 
projected from the halls of Montezuma to 
the shores of Tripoli: the first of more 
than 5,500 Army and Marine troops land- 
ed in Honduras last week to begin months 
of deadly serious war games, and 550 Air 
Force personnel arrived in the Sudan with 
eight F-15 fighters, two KC-10A tankers 
and a pair of AWACS radar planes pre- 
pared to track Libya's Soviet-made jets 
bombing Chad (see WORLD). Whatever 
the arguments about its prospects in one 
place or another, the new expansiveness 
is being questioned on practical grounds 
US. forces could be spread too thin, as the 
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Showing the Flag 


Not since Viet Nam has the U.S. flexed so much muscle abroad 


Army’s Chief of Staff suggested last week 

Is the U.S. striding into a new, tough- 
guy phase as a world power? In the de- 
cade since the US. retreated from Viet 
Nam, Washington’s foreign policy has 
been subject to a sometimes healthy, 
sometimes paralyzing fear of involvement 
in far-off military engagements. As a re- 
sult, says a senior State Department offi- 
cial, “we had come to be seen by the rest 
of the world as irresolute, lacking consis- 
tency and the will to apply power to pre- 
serve American interests.” Today, Rea- 
gan is clearly seeking to free U.S. foreign 
policy from the inhibiting memory of Viet 
Nam. But while newly confident and so 
far unchallenged, U.S. military moves 
overseas are still constrained by a residue 
of deep national wariness. “The Ameri- 
can public will love a good bash if U.S. in- 
terests are directly involved,” says a Cabi- 
net member from a previous Republican 
Administration. “But the U.S. public is 
not going to tolerate our being the police- 
man of the world.” 

The Reagan Administration's willing- 
ness to send men and materiel around the 
world is hardly surprising. It is consistent 
with the President's starkly anti-Commu- 
nist world view. And while his policy pro- 
nouncements sometimes seem awkward 
or belligerent, the President’s deployments 
have not been reckless. Direct confronta- 
tion with the Soviets has been avoided, and 
US. casualties (six killed in Lebanon, one 
in El Salvador) have been few 


Indeed, the policy differences be- 
tween the Carter and Reagan Adminis- 
trations in this regard are less profound 
than they may seem. Says one National 
Security Council staff member: “What it 
comes down to is this: we’re prepared to 
put into practice what the Carter Admin- 
istration in its last year was beginning to 
formulate as policy.” Reagan has put U.S 
planes within snooping distance of Chad, 
but five years ago, President Carter pro- 
vided Zaire with fuel, medicine and 
equipment to crush a rebellion-cum-inva- 
sion there. It was the Carter Administra- 
tion that promised to send an Army bat- 
talion to the Sinai peninsula to separate 
Israeli and Egyptian forces and encour- 
aged the creation of a Rapid Deployment 
Force for quick dispatch to a possible 
Middle East skirmish; Reagan has simply 
executed those plans. Carter also resumed 
“nonlethal” military aid to El Salvador al- 
most a year before Reagan took office, 
and approved an emergency shipment of 
arms to that country in the last days of his 
Administration 

Nevertheless, Reagan is unusually 
comfortable in the exercise of military 
power. His first summer in office, he told 
elements of the Navy's Sixth Fleet to 
steam into the Gulf of Sidra, which 
Muammar Gaddafi claims as Libyan ter- 
ritorial waters, and two of the fleet's F-14s 
promptly shot down a pair of attacking 
Libyan Su-22s. The rash, Soviet-supplied 
Libyan leader is a béte noire to the Ad- 











HONDURAS 
Operation Big Pine Il: 
f 5,500 U.S. troops have 
begun arriving for 
maneuvers. 






EL SALVADOR 
47 military advisers. 












PACIFIC 
Carrier Ranger with 
escorts took up station 
July 25. Battleship 
New Jersey on the way. 





[Time Map by Vincent Puglisi 


ministration: last February when Gaddafi 
was suspected of fomenting a coup against 
the pro-U.S. Sudanese regime, Washing- 
ton sent four AWACS to neighboring Egypt 
and the carrier Nimitz to Libya’s coast. 
Last week another carrier, the Efsen- 
hower, was patrolling off Libya because of 
Gaddafi, again with AWACS near by. The 
President ordered the Air Force to pro- 
vide the state-of-the-art radar planes and 
escort fighters, as well as to fly in troops 


emergency U.S. military aid is now arriv- 
ing, all to fight off an attacking force 
made up of Libyans and Chadian rebels. 


he White House clearly wants the 
anti-Libyan push to be Franco- 
American—a multilateral enter- 
prise not unlike the four-nation 





Western peace-keeping force in Beirut, to | 


which Reagan has contributed 1,800 Ma- 
rines. The high-stakes Beirut experience 
has, in fact, reinforced White House 
faith in the pacifying value of a steadfast 
military presence: the encamped US. 
troops may not have moved Lebanon any 
closer to peace, but the Administration re- 
members vividly that a year ago, barely a 
week after the first Marine contingent in 
Beirut was pulled out, between 700 and 800 
Arabs in the Palestinian refugee camps of 
Sabra and Shatila were massacred. 

The Middle East is thick with U.S. 
forces just now. Beginning this month the 
area is the stage for Bright Star 83, ma- 
neuvers of an unprecedented breadth that 
will involve some 5,500 U.S. troops repel- 
ling imaginary invaders descending on 
Egypt, and for maneuvers in the Sudan, 





Somalia and Oman as well. Of the 14 US. | 


AWACS planes now flying military recon- 
naissance missions abroad, eight are in 
the Middle East. 

It is in Central America, however, 
that the Reagan military gambit is both 
closest to home and most hotly debated. 
On Wednesday, the Reagan-appointed 
advisory commission on the region, led by 
Henry Kissinger, met for the first time. 
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CARIBBEAN 
Battle group with 
carrier Coral Sea 
arrives this month. 












from Zaire. An additional $15 million in | 
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stationed in early 
August. 





30 heat-seeking 
Redeyeantiaircraft 
missiles, 





of 250 US. soldiers was flown into Hon- 
duras, for the start of months of elaborate 
military exercises with that country’s 
armed forces. The maneuvers, nominally 
for training purposes, have a more impor- 
tant strategic intent as well: Reagan 
wants to intimidate the leftist insurgents 
in El Salvador and, even more, the Sandi- 
| nista government of Nicaragua that sup- 
ports them. 

A strong U.S. naval presence off both 
Nicaraguan coasts is intended to apply 
| still more pressure. The aircraft carrier 

Coral Sea is en route across the Atlantic. 
The Seventh Fleet carrier Ranger and its 
| seven escort ships, which left the Pacific 
| coast late last week, are due to be replaced 
| soon by the battleship New Jersey. Before 
the Seventh Fleet ships left they displayed 








Magana viewing an air show aboard Ranger 


“Tam very glad they are on my side.” 
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Operation Natural Bond: 
450 U.S. personnel. 

2 AWACS with 550 

U.S. personnel. 


As it happened, preparations for Big Pine | 
II also began last week: an advance force | 





| small, 














-man peace- | 


} Peace-keeping force 
g force. 


of 1,800 Marines. 





Operation Bright Star: 
5,500 U.S. troops. 
Operation Prize Falcon: 
Deployment of F-16s. 










Operation Eastern 
Wind: 2,800 troops 
to demonstrate 
amphibious tactics. 








their firepower off the Nicaraguan shore. 
With Salvadoran President Alvaro Ma- 
gafia aboard, the Ranger sent up 16 of its 
planes for roaring aerobatics, with bomb- 
ing (500-lb. ordnance) and strafing prac- 
tice, while near by the destroyer Fife fired 
off a fusillade of 75-lb. shells. An obvious- 
ly impressed Magafia gushed, “I am very 
glad they are on my side.” But Rodolfo 
Castillo Claramount, a leader of El Salva- 
dor’s moderate Christian Democrats, 
pleads for more than war games: “If these 
shows of strength are not accompanied by 
an equal effort to strengthen democracy, 
then they are bad.” 

Administration officials contend, 
probably with some justice, that the dis- 
plays of power on several fronts have al- 
ready made Nicaragua and even Cuba 
more conciliatory. They claim that under- 
writing a 10,000-man force of anti-Sandi- 
nista Nicaraguan guerrillas, contras, who 
fight from bases in Honduras, is designed 
to achieve the same end. The concern 
among observers is whether the White 
House policy managers are adept enough 
at this delicate diplomatic and military 
game to know when to call off the troops 
and strike a bargain. So far, however, U.S. 
allies seem comparatively unalarmed by 
Reagan's military responses. René Herr- 
mann of the Atlantic Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs, a think tank in Paris, 
voices the cautious European diplomatic 
view: “The question is whether the U.S. 
risks trying to play too tough a game ina 
conflict that is basically second-rate.” 

For Reagan and most of his advisers, 
even “second-rate” conflicts, like that in 
Chad, are worth joining if there is a 


| chance to frustrate the Soviet Union or its 


client states. William Taylor, a former 
West Point colonel now at Georgetown 
University’s Center for Strategic and In- 
ternational Studies, approves of the Ad- 
ministration’s eagerness to help fight 
tangentially anti-Soviet 
around the world. But he realizes that the 


public is not as bully for military adven- 


tures as some in the White House and 


battles | 


i 


































Pentagon. “I think they’re fooling them- 
selves,” says Taylor, “if they believe that 
there’s a silent majority eager to support 
an interventionist policy.” 

At his press conference last week, the 
President was asked if he considers it “the 
American role to play policeman around 
the world,” a role seldom disputed by 
Americans before Viet Nam. “No,” Rea- 
gan said, “it is not.” But a moment later, 
with explanatory references to potential 
cutoffs of sea lanes and of strategic miner- 
als and oil, he did sound something like an 
international cop. “[The U.S. role] is to 
recognize that the threats can be wide- 
spread, the threats to our security.” 


o many, his definition of threats 
y probably seems dangerously 





broad. But the Administration 

could be forced by practical con- 
siderations to decide which military mis- 
sions are really vital, and which merely 
seem desirable. The Army's plain-spoken 
new Chief of Staff, General John Wick- 
ham (see following story), came close to 
warning that the U.S. has taken on more 
military responsibilities than it can han- 
dle. The US. “contingency needs,” the 
general said, “probably exceed the force 
| capabilities.” In other words, with almost 
half of his 791,000-troop Army now over- 
seas, Wickham, like many of his col- 
leagues, feels logistically overcommitted. 

But the Pentagon still gives high 
marks to Reagan. The Joint Chiefs like his 
uncomplicated, almost uncritical enthusi- 
asm for military power. Unless one of Rea- 
gan’s far-flung operations backfires badly, 
aides say he is not likely to shrink from the 
dispatch of U.S. military might for a show 
of force whenever he deems it useful. 

The next six months will test and, de- 
pending on events in Central America or 
other war zones, could radically change 
that tough-and-ready policy. During a 
one-month period early next year, the Big 
Pine II troops are scheduled to leave Hon- 
| duras, the Kissinger commission is due to 
complete its recommendations for U.S. 
Central American policy and El Salvador 
has promised its first free election of a 
President. Perhaps more significantly, 
way up north in New Hampshire the U.S. 
presidential primary season begins offi- 
cially: from now on, domestic political 
considerations will figure more and more 
in any Administration plans for foreign 
military endeavors. “Intervention doesn’t 
have a serious political downside,” says a 
White House official, “until American 
soldiers and airmen get shot at or killed.” 

Barring any tragic incidents, Rea- 
gan’s muscular foreign policy is likely 
to remain both flexed and relatively flexi- 
ble. If Reagan has not quite donned the 
complete uniform of the world’s police- 
man (the costume Presidents have worn 
for most of the 20th century) he has been 
swinging the nightstick as though he 
means it. —Sy Kurt Andersen. Reported by 
Laurence |. Barrett and Gregory H. Wierzynski/ 
Washington 
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How to Do Nothing Well 


na way, the great power game being played around the globe is made to order 
for an actor. The object is to do nothing for real. 

John Kennedy once pointed that out. He reviewed the Atlantic Fleet in 1962 
from behind a huge windscreen on the bow of the heavy cruiser Northampton as it 
steamed between two columns of hulking warships. The crew of each ship lined 
the deck and fired a salute as it surged by Kennedy. 

He was profoundly affected by the event, and he mused about it for weeks. “I 
felt like Teddy Roosevelt,” he joked. But on further reflection, he came to an im- 
portant realization. “What do you do with all those ships?” he asked himself, then 
answered his own question: “If you are smart, nothing.” Exactly. 

Twice in the past four decades we miscalculated, and we had war in Korea 
and Viet Nam. The worry now is whether Ronald Reagan can perceive the fine 
line between drama and reality. 

Displaying military power, with all its bands and thunder, can become 
dangerously addictive. And dispatching battle units can begin to look like the 
cleanest, easiest exercise of power that a President can undertake. The ships and 
Juuaran—ure planes are magnificent ma- 
chines, the crews totally re- 
sponsive. Orders are instant- 
ly carried out, unlike those 
given in the glutenous world 
of Government. 

Sometimes the moment 
of command is unforgettable, 
its recollection stirring. Lyn- 
don Johnson told and retold 
the story of standing in the 
White House situation room 
and ordering Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara 
to send the Sixth Fleet to- 
ward the warring Middle 
East in 1967 to protect Amer- 
ican interests. During such 
retellings, Johnson acted as if 
he could feel the great hulls shudder and begin to wheel around after he spoke a 
few quiet words. Oh what a lovely war. 

But when Johnson played the same part in Viet Nam, he produced a tragedy. 
Presidential commands produced casualties. The bands were off-key. Bluster was 
meaningless in that jungle. Theater vérité. 

Yet those who would opt only for prayer and stickless diplomacy are of 
just as much concern as Reagan. For instance, Senator Edward Kennedy wants 
to have Congress order Reagan to keep the fleet from maneuvering in Central 
American oo waters: an idea that is probably as unconstitutional as it 
is bad. 

His view of history is very dim. John Kennedy back in 1961 loaded up the 
Marines and primed the Navy’s airplanes and sent the Seventh Fleet into the 
South China Sea to hunker near Laos and impress the Communist Pathet Lao, 
which was gobbling up the country with Moscow’s encouragement. The Marines 
never got into combat, but the display of force helped bring some allies to our 
side and finally produce a vague standoff in the battle. 

The same year, after the Berlin Wall went up and the Soviets interfered with 
access to West Berlin, President Kennedy once more turned to a military dis- 
play. He ordered 1,500 troops of the U.S. 8th Division to form a battle group and 
drive in armored trucks 110 miles through East Germany along the Helmstedt- 
Berlin autobahn. Critics called the move too provocative. Kennedy believed it a 
crucial symbol of his determination. The battle group made an uninterrupted 
journey and was effusively greeted in Berlin by Vice President Lyndon Johnson. 

There is no sure script written for the leading man in this continuing drama. 
But when a President begins to fancy the marching bands too much, he had bet- 
ter go toa prayer meeting or two. 

Then, about the time he is convinced that meditation in hushed sanctuaries 
can solve the world’s problems, as Jimmy Carter once believed, the President had 
better get back to the parade ground and relish the martial strains of The Stars 
and Stripes Forever. 








For display: J.F.K. at a Florida airbase in 1962 
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| Army Maneuver 


Wickham spreads the blame 


A: senior military adviser to Secretar- 
ies of Defense over the years, Army 
General John A. Wickham Jr. learned 
much about the ways of Washington. For 
example: there are times when 
the military is expected to shoul- 
der full responsibility for its sna- 
fus, and there are other times 
when it makes sense to spread 
the blame around. Last week, in 
his first meeting with reporters 
since being made Army Chief of 
Staff in June, Wickham deemed 
the climate right for straight 
talk. In any fair-minded parcel- 
ing out of responsibility for the 
military’s mounting problems 
with weapons systems that cost 
shockingly more than planned 
and still do not work, said Wickham, full 
shares should be assigned to both US. in- 
dustry and the U.S. Congress. 

The general blamed private industry 
for turning out weapons and other equip- 
ment riddled with faulty materials and 
shoddy workmanship. “There are some 
things I can get emotional about, and 
quality control is one of them,” he said. 
“The Department of Defense could save 
billions if we could have better quality as- 
surance.” The failure of contractors to de- 
liver on such assurances, Wickham said, 
has plagued everything from weapons 
systems to the most mundane matériel. 
The electronic weaponry of the Patriot 
ground-to-air missile was so failure-prone 
that the Army has decided to stop testing 
it for now. Until recently the Copperhead 
guided artillery projectile was beset with 
targeting problems. Even fatigue uni- 
forms are not immune: one shipment 
shrank on being laundered. 

The weapons system whose testing 
has recently caused the most embarrass- 
ment to the Army is the Pershing II mis- 
sile, which is scheduled for deployment in 
West Germany four months from now but 
has failed in five of its 16 experimental fir- 
ings. Every one of the misfires, Wickham 
charged, was the result of quality-control 
problems. Pershing’s contractor is the 
Martin Marietta Corp., with headquarters 
in Bethesda, Md. Army officials familiar 
with the program explained that the most 
recent test, on July 27, was botched be- 
cause of improperly placed shims, or 
washers, in the hot-thrust section of the 
missile. Glitches that have caused other 
failures include a faulty hydraulic pump 
and a misplaced wire that led to a short 
circuit. Officials of Martin Marietta de- 
clined to respond to Wickham’s blast. 

Turning to Congress, Wickham ac- 
cused the legislative branch of having 
“aggravated” problems surrounding an- 
other of the Army’s headache projects, 
the M-1 Abrams tank. Deliveries of the 
AGT-1500C turbine engines for the huge 
(120,023-lb.) vehicles have been so slow 
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Outspoken general 





that the Army has been forced to cannibal- 


ize the power plants of field-tested units 
and use them on tanks coming off the pro- 
duction line. Under Secretary of the Army 
James R. Ambrose estimates that this rip- 
out process has cost “well over a million 
dollars so far.’ Yet a House-Senate confer- 
ence committee refused to allow the Army 
to choose a second manufacturer. The ap- 
parent reason: members bowed to pres- 
oianawaceen Sures from New England legisla- 
tors tokeep the jobs dependent on 
it with the current contractor, 
Avco Corp.’s Lycoming Division 
in Stratford, Conn. 

The Army’s agreement with 
Avco contains no penalty 
clauses for late delivery, a loop- 
hole Wickham called “a con- 
tract deficiency.” Moreover, the 
Army waited so long before even 
considering the possibility of go- 
ing to a second supplier that, giv- 
en the two to three years start-up 
time, it may now be too late. 
Noting that both Wickham and Ambrose 
were appointed by the White House, one 
Army officer summed up: “The Adminis- 
tration is shooting rubber bullets at Con- 
gress and the contractors. Nothing very 
lethal is involved.” t 


State of the Art 


A commission gets rolling 


tseemed like old times last week as Hen- 

ry Kissinger settled behind the desk in 
his State Department office, surrounded by 
diplomats, top-secret documents and 
photographers. The former Secretary of 
State has returned to Foggy Bottom in a 
new incarnation: chairman of the twelve- 
member National Bipartisan Commission 
on Central America. Of course, his of- 
fice digs are not quite as opulent as they 
were when he was running the place. He 
has been assigned a modest, first-floor suite 
with an unprepossessing view of a wall, 
a far cry from the panoramic scene of 
Washington’s monuments he once en- 








joyed. But Kissinger is not complaining. 

The energetic diplomat who made 
shuttle diplomacy famous during the Nix- 
on and Ford Administrations has main- 
tained a whirlwind pace ever since his 
controversial appointment by President 
Reagan last month. He has conferred with 
congressional leaders and huddled with 
the top-ranking diplomats of Mexico, Pan- 
ama, Colombia and Venezuela, the so- 
called Contadora group that is seeking a 
negotiated settlement in the region. He has 
also talked with the envoys of all the Cen- 
tral American nations involved in the con- 
flict, including the new ambassador from 
the U.S.-opposed Sandinista regime in 
Nicaragua, But, amid all the activity, Kis- 
singer still found time to settle the critical 
issue of where his car would be parked in 
the State Department garage. The agree- 
ment: right next to Secretary of State 
George Shultz’s. 

The Kissinger commission is charged 
with recommending a long-term U.S. pol- 
icy on Central America capable of win- 
ning widespread national support. No 
easy matter: even before the panel was 
sworn in last week, Democrat Henry Cis- 
neros, the mayor of San Antonio and one 
of two Hispanic commission members, 
publicly criticized the Administration's 
Central American policy as “wrong and 
potentially dangerous.” Meanwhile, con- 
servative groups and some Cuban exiles 
pressured the White House to oust Rea- 
gan’s other Hispanic appointee, Cuban- 
born Carlos F. Diaz-Alejandro, a Yale 
University economics professor, because 





| of his alleged sympathies with Cuban 


Already the characteristic whirlwind pace: Kissinger in his no-nonsense Foggy Bottom office 


Leader Fidel Castro. But Reagan insisted 
at a press conference that he hoped the 
entire commission, some members of 
which have not yet cleared routine securi- 
ty checks, would be passed “intact.” 
Kissinger remained circumspect about 
his own views on Central America. “On 
issues like this,’ he told the commission, 
“there are no partisan considerations, and 
we will submit the fullest and fairest re- 
port of which we are capable.” The report 
is due on Feb. 1. f 





“We will submit the fullest and fairest report of which we are capable.” 




















Soviet Runaway 


Row over a diplomat’s son 





FF 16-year-old Andrei Berezhkov, time 
in America was growing short. The son 
of Soviet Diplomat Valentin Berezhkov, 
67, a first secretary at his country’s Wash- 
ington embassy, Andrei had spent most of 
his teens in the U.S., and now, after a year 
of high school in the U.S.S.R., was back for 
a summer visit. It might be the last, since 
the elder Berezhkov is shortly due for re- 
posting. One evening last week, Andrei 
left his family’s Bethesda, Md., apartment 
in an embassy car and simply disappeared. 
His father notified police, but before they 
could locate the young runaway, Valentin 
called again to report that his son had re- 
turned home safely. End of incident. 

Or was it? During Andrei’s daylong 
absence, letters arrived at the White 
House and the Washington bureau of the 
New York Times. “I hate my country and 
it’s [sic] rulesand I love your country,” said 
the writer to the Times. “I want to stay 
here.” It was signed Andy Berezhkov. 

The State Department notified the So- 
viet embassy that it will “insist” on inter- 
viewing Andrei, presumably to learn 
whether he wants to defect, before the 
youth is permitted to leave the country. A 
Soviet official, contending that the letters 
were forgeries, accused the U.S. of creating 
a “clear provocation.” For his part, 
“Andy” was incommunicado. a 


Playing Games 


Data banks become kids stuff 





449] ( was really easy,” said one of the 
perpetrators. “It didn’t take too 
much intelligence to get into the things.” 

In the movie WarGames, a bright 
teen-ager uses his home computer to gain 
access to the key U.S. military computer. 
Inspired by the film, a group of youths, in- 
cluding Explorer Scouts from a troop 
taught and sponsored by IBM in Milwau- 
kee, used their home computers to pene- 
trate a dozen computers in the U.S. and 
Canada. Included were Security Pacific 
National Bank in Los Angeles and the nu- 
clear weapons laboratory in Los Alamos, 
N. Mex., both of which insisted that no 
real harm had been done. As of last week, 
all that the ten young people, ages 15 to 22, 
had set off was an FBI investigation. 

The youngsters’ prank was feasible be- 
cause most of the penetrated computers 
had been linked by GTE Telenet Inc., 
which provides access to computer sys- 
tems in 325 US. cities and 50 nations. Ron 
Zeitz, Telenet's public affairs director, said 
that gifted amateurs do occasionally get 
into unclassified data banks, but that clas- 
sified military data are virtually impossi- 
ble to intercept. WarGames, said Zeitz, is 
“a delightful movie, but it just couldn't 


happen that way.” 2 
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After the splurge: former Chicago Mayor Jane Byrne with Husband Jay McMullen 


Stings from the Windy City 








Concerning the courts, Jane Byrne and Jim Thompson 


hicago bills itself as “the city that 

works,” and anyone familiar with the 
way it works soon realizes that the secret 
to smooth functioning is regular nourish- 
ment—preferably of the green, folding 
variety. Examples of this approach— 
questionable and just plain illegal—regu- 
larly come to public attention. But last 
week even some jaded Chicagoans were 
shaking their heads over the current run 
of jinks, high as well as low, being aired. 

Potentially the most far-reaching 
scandal involved the Cook County circuit 
court, the nation’s largest such unified 
system. The court for the past three years 
has been the target of an undercover fed- 
eral investigation conducted by about 200 
members of the Justice Department and 
the FBI. Local judicial circles were specu- 
lating that indictments would eventually 
implicate individuals at every level, from 
judges who accept case-fixing bribes, to 
lawyers who offer them, to police officers 
and clerks who act as go-betweens. 

The probe started when FBI agents 
opened a law office on La Salle Street and 
joined the knots of attorney “hustlers” 
who hang around many courtrooms 
drumming up business. One frequently of- 
fered service: asking clients for upfront 
money “to pay off the judge.” The Feds 
evidently infiltrated judicial ranks with at 
least one visiting informer-judge: flam- 
boyant downstate Circuit Judge Brocton 


Lockwood of Marion, who claims that he | 


collected evidence of payoffs with a tape 
recorder stuffed into his cowboy boots. 
Lockwood found that the going rate to fix 
a drunken-driving charge is $500 to $700. 

Meanwhile, former Chicago Mayor 
Jane Byrne, who knows something about 
purges, has popped into the headlines be- 
cause of her splurges. Byrne, who was 
beaten after one term in office by Harold 
Washington in last February's Democrat- 





ic primary, recently filed a campaign fi- 
nancial report with the state as required 
by law. It revealed that the then mayor 
paid her husband Jay McMullen, an ex- 
newspaperman, the extravagant sum of 
$166,000 for his work in the past year as a 
consultant to her campaign, while she 
paid out another $14,175 to her 25-year- 
old daughter Kathy for secretarial work. 
There is nothing illegal about such pay- 
ments, and her campaign was not hurting 
for funds: Byrne had raised a record $10.6 
million. But her campaign committee is 
currently $270,000 in debt, and Byrne still 
managed to find a loose $4,066 in its trea- 
sury to finance, with trade-in, a brand- 
new black Mustang. Byrne defended the | 
purchase because it was a “political car.” 
Does that mean that Chicagoans will get 
to see Jane run yet again? Said Byrne: “I 
lost, but I didn’t die.” 

For his part, Illinois Republican Gov- 
ernor James Thompson did neither when 
he was up for re-election last November, 
but he came close enough to defeat: his 
margin of victory was a mere 5,074 votes. 
Last week the Washington Post reported 
that in the middle of Thompson’s hard- 
fought race he altered the method by 
which Illinois’ weekly unemployment sta- 
tistics are reported to the U.S. Labor De- 
partment. The gambit, which is used by 
other states and met with no objection 
from the Labor Department, convenient- 
ly maintained Illinois’ unemployment-in- 
surance payment rate at precisely the lev- 
el needed to keep residents who had been 
out of work for more than 26 weeks on the 
federal rolls. As a result, some 50,000 job- 
less continued to receive unemployment 
checks, when under the old method the 
state would have been ruled ineligible. | 
Thompson was unfazed. “I fought to stay 
on the program,” he said. “To have done | 
less would have been the scandal.” a 
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For Mr. Goodwrench 
Good Service, 


see the 


participating 


GM dealer 
nearest you. 


ILLINOIS 

WITTE CHEVROLET, INC 

RAYMOND CHEV-OLDS, INC 
PEDERSON BROTHERS IMPLEMENT CO 
BILL COOK BUICK CO 
MARTIN J, KELLY OLOSMOBILE, INC 


Alsip 
Antioch 
Antioch 


Arlington Heights 


Arlington Heights 


LATTOF CHEVROLET, INC 
GARTNER BUICK, INC 
NORB KORNAK OLDSMOBILE, INC 
TOWN & COUNTRY CADILLAC, INC 
COFFMAN TRUCK SALES, INC 
MARQUARDT BUICK, INC 

LOU BRAVOS OLOSMOBILE, INC 
BOB BURROW CHEVROLET, INC 
MANCUSO CADILLAC, INC 
AVENUE MOTOR SALES, INC 

R.L. REISING SALES, INC 
HERGOTT BUICK, INC 

CASTLE BUICK, INC 

BERANEK PONTIAC, INC 

FRED JAMES BUICK 

ED NAPLETON PONTIAC, INC 

ED JAMES CHEVROLET, INC 
EGAN BUICK, INC 

ROY LANG OLDSMOBILE, INC 
CULLERTON CADILLAC CO 
FRANK J. LYNCH MOTORS, INC 
JACOBS TWIN BUICK, INC 

VAN MALE BUICK, INC 

RAY BUICK, INC 

FRED TUCH BUICK, INC 

R. L. DUKES OLDSMOBILE, INC 
JACK HAGGERTY OLOSMOBILE, INC 
HOLLINGSHEAD OLOSMOBILE, INC 
MARTINO MOTOR SALES, INC 
OLYMPIC OLDSMOBILE 

RAY OLDSMOBILE, INC 

TOWER OLDSMOBILE, INC 

C. JAMES, INC 

EMIL MARES PONTIAC, INC 

JOE PERILLO PONTIAC, INC 

TONY PIET MOTOR SALES, INC 
ROGERS PONTIAC CO 

ROSELAND AUTO SALES CO 

CITY AUTO SALES CO 

CLARK MAPLE CHEVROLET CO 

Z. FRANK, INC 

GATEWAY CHEVROLET, INC 
KEYSTONE CHEVROLET CO 
McINERNEY CHEVROLET, INC 
RUBY CHEVROLET CO 

SEIP CHEVROLET SALES 
WELCOME CHEVROLET, INC 
FANNING CAD-BUICK, INC 
HANLEY DAWSON CADILLAC CO 
EMIL DENEMARK, INC 

GMC TRUCK AND COACH DIVISION 


Arlington Heights 


Aurora 
Aurora 
Aurora 
Aurora 
Barrington 
Barrington 
Barrington 
Barrington 
Batavia 
Beecher 
Bensenville 
Berwyn 
Berwyn 
Blue Island 
Blue Island 
Bolingbrook 
Bradley 
Bradley 
Brookfield 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 


I need to keep my car riinning. 
Without running into 
a lot of money. 


JACK BROWN BUICK, INC 
PETER LEVIN PONTIAC, INC 
YANSON CHEVROLET CO 
ARNIE BAUER CADILLAC CO 
KERRY BUICK, INC 

GEORGE STRAT CHEVROLET, INC 
JIM SMITH CHEV-OLDS 

JIM DANCA OLDSMOBILE, INC 
ORMSBY MOTORS, INC 
FOURTH ST. MOTOR SALES, INC 
LADENDORF MOTORS, INC 
RIDGE MOTORS, INC 

BILL STILLWELL BUICK, INC 
SHAMROCK OLDSMOBILE, INC 
BORG PONT-GMC, INC 

RUB CHEV-BUICK-OLDS, INC 
McGRATH BUICK, INC 
HERITAGE PONT-GMC, INC 
JOHN REEVES OLDS-CAD, INC 


JERRY BIGGERS CHEVROLET, INC 


HOWARD PONTIAC, INC 


Chicago Heights 
MALONEY CADILLAC, INC 
CAROL BUICK, INC 


Chicago Heights 
Chicago Heights 
Chicago Heights 
FIELDS CADILLAC, INC 

BABER BUICK-OPEL, INC 


Cicero 
Cicero 
Coal City 
PHILLIPS CHEVROLET, INC 
JIM MILLER CHEV-OLDS, INC 
KUIPER’S SALES CO 
LESLIE OLOSMOBILE, INC 
BILL BOLGER CHEVROLET, INC 
BARRY-CASSATA GMC, INC 
FENCL-TUFO CHEVROLET, INC 
LOREN BUICK, INC 
JENNINGS CHEVROLET, INC 


Crystal Lake 
Crystal Lake 
Dekalb 
Des Plaines 
Des Plaines 
Downers Grove 
Downers Grove 
Downers Grove 
Dwight 
Elgin 
Elgin | BURKART, INC 
BAUER BUICK CO., INC 
TED HORTON CHEVROLET, INC 
LOCKWOOD CHEVROLET, INC 


Elgin 
Elgin 
Elmhurst 


CELOZZI-ETTLESON CHEVROLET, INC 


PAT McCARVILLE CHEVROLET, INC 


RICKETT'S CHEVROLET SALES, INC 


ROCKENBACH CHEVROLET SALES, INC 


Elmhurst 
Elmhurst 
Evanston 
Evanston 
Evanston 
Fox Lake 
Fox Lake 
Frankfort 

Genoa 


Gilman 


Glen Ellyn 


Glendale Heights 


Glenview 
Glenview 
Grayslake 
Harvard 
Harvey 
Harvey 


Herscher 











JACK RUTLEDGE BUICK, INC 


Mr. Goodwrench wants to help SE er ARMOR E: i 
you save, Even if you need FRANK SHIREY CADILLA NC 


e e STELLA BUICK, INC 

an engine. Or a transmission. HORN OLDSMOBIL 

MAROLF CADILLAC, INC 
H. FRANK OLDSMOBILE, INC 
NOREM BUICK CO 
BILL WALSH CHEVROLET, INC 
JIM THORNTON PONT-CAD 
CROWN BUICK CO 
MARQUARDT OLDSTOWN, INC 
BREDEMANN BUICK, INC 
HARTIGAN CADILLAC, INC 
DRALLE CHEV-BUICK, INC 
RIPPEL BUICK-PONT-GMC, INC 
HAMILTON CHEV-OLDS, INC 
FABER-ZURLIENE CHEV-OLDS 
DICK WICKSTROM CHEVROLET INC 
BEAUPRE & SONS, INC 
RICHARD BUICK, INC 
OLAF GJOVIK CHEV-OLDS 
EOD MURPHY BUICK-OPEL, INC 
LARRY FAUL OLDSMOBILE CO 
PATRICK CADILLAC CO. 
NORTOWN OLDSMOBILE, INC 
GROSSINGER PONT-GMC, INC 
MANCUSO CHEVROLET, INC 










































Oak Lawn 
Oak Lawn 
Oak Lawn 
Oak Lawn 
Oak Park 
Oak Park 
Oak Park 
Orland Park 
Ottawa 
Ottawa 
Ottawa 
Palos Heights 
Park City 
Park Ridge 
Park Ridge 
Peotone 
Peru 
Plainfield 
Princeton 
Roselle 

St. Anne 

St. Charles 
Sandwich 
Schaumburg 
Schaumburg 
Schaumburg 
Skokie 
Skokie 
Skokie 


And Mr. Goodwrench does first-class mechanical work, He has that MEIDELL GMC TRUCK, INC South Chicago Heights 





tra } available I i he has the right t THOMAS PONTIAC, INC 


n nt GEORGE R. GIBSON CHEVROLET 
SALES, INC 


So keep that great GM feeling yenuit Ml parts at pa ating BOB CHEESMAN CHEV-OLDS, INC 

’ ndent Mr >-alers evrolet f ; VIRL Z. HILL MOTOR CO., INC 
Oldsmobiles, B Cadillacs ‘ vevy Tr s JAY PONT-GMC, INC 

STATE ST. MOTORS, INC 

APPLE CHEVROLET, INC 

AL JOHNSON CADILLAC, INC 

DON MCcAULIFFE BUICK, INC 

HEJHAL OLDSMOBILE, INC 

HAGGERTY PONTIAC, INC 

LARRY ROESCH CHE VROLET, INC 

ANDREWS BUICK-PONT, INC 

BOEHMER CHEVROLET SALES, INC 

JACK WINTERS BUICK, INC 

MARSHALL PONTIAC 

JIM SORENSEN CHEVROLET, INC 


LAKE COUNTY TRUCK SALES 
AND SERVICE 
































































































































South Holland 


South Holland 
Spring Valley 
Streator 
Sycamore 
Sycamore 
Tinley Park 
Tinley Park 
Villa Park 
Villa Park 
Villa Park 
Villa Park 
Watseka 
Wauconda 
Waukegan 
Waukegan 
Waukegan 


Waukegan 


GRANT DEAN BUICK, INC Highland Park J. J. WRIGHT OLDSMOBIL INC Lansing 
HIGHLAND PARK MOTORS, INC H nd Park | RIDGEWAY MOTOR SALE Lansing BOB KRUMPHOLZ CHEV-BUICK, INC West Chicago 
SUNNIDAY CHEVROLET, IN( Highland Park | LIBERTY BUICK CO., INC Libertyville | MORT EDIDIN, INC Westchester 
SHAVER CHEVROLET, INC Homewood | WEIL O JACK DOUGLASS CHEVROLET, INC Westmont 
READ PONT-BUICK-OLDS-CHEV. INC Hoopeston SUBURBAN BUICK CO., INC Wheaton 
BEN HANSFORD CHEVROLET. INC Hur BERNARD CHEVROLET. INC Libertyville RUCH-VANASEK PONTIAC, INC Wheaton 
: ; HERITAGE CAD NC Lombard | OM TODD CHEVROLET, INC Wheeling 
i GRAHAM DSMOBILE, INC oliet | FERRIS CHEV-OLDS. IN Marengo FOLEY MOTOR SALES, INC Wilmette 
BILL JAC 5 CHEVROLET. INC Joliet | DAVE MILLER OLDSMOBILE. INC Matteson JOE JACOBS CHEVROLET CO Wilmette 
REN Nt Joliet | WALTER PECKAT C LOMBARDI CHEV-BUICK, INC Wilmington 
\N PONTIAC Kankakee | MITCHELL BUICK-OLDS-GMC. INC CHIEFTAIN PONTIAC, INC Winnetka 
McBROOM CADILLAC, INC Kankakee | SCHIMMER PONT-OLDS-BUICK-CHEV REICHERT CHEV-OLDS, INC Woodstock 
LABE JTHERS Kankakee | ARROW CHEVROLET. INC Midlothiar HAMES OLDSMOBILE, INC Worth 
et aa essa ms Dealers listed are participating 
BOWER MOTORS, INC La Gr GREENWAY F NC Mo independent Mr. Goodwrench dealers 
ANGER OLDSMOBILE, INC La Grange | TALTY CHEV-BU NC Morrie 
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Rum. Its What's Happening. 


America is switching from vodka and gin to Puerto Rican white rum. 
It's happening in Monterey and everywhere else. 


> 


"tM 
A pre-brunch white rum Bloody Mary 
at the scenic Big Sur digs of Will and 
Carol Surman. 


After a round on the fabulous Pebble Beach course, there’s nothing like a refreshing white rum 
and tonic. Just ask Cypress Point's Jim Langley and Johnny Pott of Carmel Valley Ranch. 


~ = 
« - gen s5. 
ca = 
: ~ wy ty 
Monterey residents Kenneth and Imagine savoring a rum and tonic on the 
Virginia Bartlett with s all Duffy and Vance Killen pause for rum screwdrivers. Seen with Pebble running board of your own 1923 Rolls- 
around and rum on the rocks Beach Tennis Club Pro Andy Briant Royce! Antique car collector Win Estes. 


s« 


4 
A party at Carmel’s Atelier Galerie Carmel attorney Don Hubbard 
Owner Sam Ehrenberg and Puerto and his wife Phyllis like white 
Rican visitors Ricardo and Ingrid 
Jimenez. With white rum, of course 


Puerto Rican white rum has a Airline executive Norm Edwards and 
smoothness vodka or gin n't his wife Jackie take a rum and tonic 
rum with their whitecaps match. Because it's aged one full along on a Saturday afternoon stroll. 

year — by law. 


RUMS OF PUERTO RICO 


Aged for smoothness and taste. 


For free “Light Rums s, write Puerto Rican Rums, Dept. Ts 


1290 Avenue of the Americas, N-Y., NY. 10102 ©1983 Government of Puerto Rico. 
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The Triumphs of a Prairie Populist 





“W e are the bankingest town in the 
US.,” declares Herb Bowden, 
president of Sencore Inc., a manufacturer of 
electronic-testing equipment. The town’s 
mayor is more precise. “Citibank,” Mayor 
Rick Knobe says proudly, “moved us froma 
known regional entity toa newcomer on the 
national and international scale.” 

Bowden and Knobe do not live in Mi- 
ami or Chicago, Dallas or Los Angeles. 
Their improbable new financial capital: 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. “We used to have such 
an image of cowboys and Indians,” recalls 
Bowden, “when I would go to New York, 
the guys in the bar would give mea big war 
whoop. Now they say, ‘Oh, you're from 
South Dakota, where you have good tax 
laws and where industry is moving in.’ ” 
Kind of stilted talk for bar chatter, per- 
haps, but apt. Sioux Falls (pop. 81,000) and 
the rest of South Dakota are in the midst of 
a self-made, state-wide economic renais- 
sance. Says Governor William Janklow, 
43, a rawhide Republican: “I showed ‘em 
we can do business out here.” 


{ ndeed he has. Citibank, which has 
moved its credit-card operation to the 
city, broke ground in June for its third 
building in three years. With 1,200 em- 
ployees in Sioux Falls, South Dakota's 
largest city, the bank is now the state’s No. 
3 employer. By 1985 Citibank expects to 
hire as many as 600 more people. 

The boom is bigger, however, than just 
one bank. In the past decade the state’s 
population increased by just 25,000 (to 
690,000), but the number of nonagricultur- 
al jobs has grown by 60,000. South Dakota 


come growth in 1982. 

Perhaps the state’s main attraction for 
business is not what it has but what it does 
not have: pollution, congestion, crime 
(third-lowest rate in the U.S.), personal or 
corporate income taxes or, especially, re- 
strictive banking laws. In 1980 the state 
became one of the first to abolish the 
usury limit on interest rates that banks 
may charge. In addition, Janklow, who then 
had been Governor barely a year, rammeda 
second bill through the legislature that in- 
cluded a specific invitation to an eager Citi- 
bank to relocate its credit-card computers. 
Financial institutions in Michigan and 
neighboring Nebraska have asked if they 
can transfer their credit-card operations 
too. Last spring Janklow persuaded the 
legislature to agree in effect that all is 
laissez-faire in economic war: South Dakota 
was the first state to make it easy for banks 
to buy insurance companies and thus ex- 
pand their consumer services. The Gover- 
nor mailed engraved announcements of the 
deregulation to the 100 largest US. 





ranked third in the nation in per capita in- | 


South Dakota cashes in with an aggressive, pro-business Program 


a state-chartered bank in Rapid City. 

The Governor has also given the state’s 
more traditional enterprises special atten- 
tion. The Milwaukee Road rail net-work 
went bankrupt in 1977 leaving farmers 
with no easy way to ship corn and wheat. 
Janklow engineered an improbable rail- 
road resuscitation plan. With revenue 
| from a special sales-tax increase, the state 
bought 1,316 miles of track and contracted 
with Burlington Northern to operate the 
freight trains. Earlier this summer, as 
Janklow drove through Mitchell (pop. 





14,000), he shouted, “There’s my railroad! 
Those are some of my rail cars!” 

Janklow is not afraid to endorse what 
are usually Democratic policies, such as 
state bonding programs to provide low-in- 
terest loans to home buyers and students. 
Comments South Dakota Secretary of Wa- 
ter and Natural Resources Bob Neufeld: 
“Where in the Republican philosophy 
does it fit that a state should own its own 
railroads? The Governor fits into the mold 
of what you would call a progressive.” Last 
fall Janklow won a second term, by law his 
last, with 71% of the vote, the greatest mar- 
gin of victory ever in a South Dakota gu- 
bernatorial race. 

The Governor’s hard-charging style, 
encouraged by a better than 2-to-1 G.O.P. 
majority in the legislature, has its detrac- 
tors. “At times I've felt he’s the most dan- 
gerous politician I've ever met,” says Re- 
publican State Senator Don Frankenfeld, 
manager of the E.F. Hutton office in Rapid 
City. “He would be much more comfort- 
able in a benevolent dictatorship than a 
democracy.” Asserts State Democratic 











In the city of Mitchell, Governor Janklow points with pride to the railroad he helped rescue 
“He would be much more comfortable in a benevolent dictatorship than a democracy.” 





| or have built new plants there. 


| mas. He drives a Corvette and a pick-up 


ship, but it’s as close as you can get.” 

Janklow’s hip shots rattle some fellow 
Midwestern Governors as well. They are 
peeved by his raids on their states’ business 
firms. Cracks Minnesota Governor Rudy 
Perpich about his western neighbor: “I | 
concede only that they’re No. 1 in prairie | 
dogs.” Perpich has reason to be resentful. 
Since 1969 as many as 100 Minnesota com- 
panies either have moved to South Dakota 


Janklow has acquired an anti-Indian 
reputation, despite six years of service as a 
Legal Aid lawyer on his state’s Rosebud 
reservation. A decade ago, as the state 
attorney general’s chief prosecutor, he 
launched something of a one-man legal 
war against Dennis Banks and the Ameri- 
can Indian Movement. When California 
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Governor Jerry Brown refused to extradite 
Banks, who had jumped bail after a 1975 
South Dakota riot and assault conviction 
and fied to California, Janklow announced 
that in retaliation scores of South Dakota 
defendants had been allowed to avoid 
prosecution on the condition that they 





| move to California. Quiet discretion is not 


his strong suit. Earlier this year the Gover- | 
nor filed two libel suits against publishers | 
because they had repeated an unproven al- 
legation that Janklow raped an Indian 
teen-ager in 1967. 

Anex-Marine, Janklow, 5 ft. 10in.and 
225 lbs., calls himself “the world’s best fat- 
man water skier.” He has padded around 
the Governor’s mansion in bunny paja- 


truck and, while Governor, has been tick- 
eted for speeding on his Yamaha 1100 mo- 
torcycle. He presides over an annual birth- 
day “sock hop” in a greaser’s T shirt. But 
most of Janklow’s constituents look be- 
yond the quirks. Admits Frankenfeld: 
“He's given South Dakotans a sense of 
pride in their state they haven't felt 








banks. Last month Citicorp won the state | Chairman Robert Williams: “He’s a very | before.” — By Kurt Andersen. Reported by 
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Seeking Votes and Clout 


Jesse Jackson spear heads a new w black drive for political power 


Run, Jesse, run! Run, Jesse, 

run! The chants roll toward 

him, rumbling like a pent- 

up storm, rising to the 

rafters and the stained-glass 

portrait of the Rev, Martin 
Luther King Jr. With the practiced 
rhythms of preacher and pitchman, he 
launches his sermon on power. “There's a 
freedom train acoming,” he intones. “But 
you got to be registered to ride.” Amen! 
“Get on board! Get on board!” There is 
fire in his eyes, a pin in his starched collar, 
a finger in the air. “We can move from the 
slave ship to the championship! From the 
guttermost to the uppermost! From the 
outhouse to the courthouse! From the 
statehouse to the White House!” The well- 
dressed congregation of the First African 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Los An- 
geles erupts with the same chant that has 





| resounded in the Delta country of Missis- 


sippi, in Chicago, in Atlanta. It is a rising 
cry that the self-styled country preacher 
seems less and less likely to resist. Run, 
Jesse, run! Run, Jesse, run! 

Jesse Louis Jackson, 41, the illegiti- 
mate son of a South Carolina high school 
student has for 15 years sought to don the 
mantle of his mentor Martin Luther King 
Jr. By turns he can be fascinating and 
frightening, inspiring and irritating, char- 
ismatic and controversial. And so too 1s 
the crusade he has been considering. On 
one level it would be the ultimate embodi- 
ment of the American political ideal, an 
affirmation that every child of the nation, 
yes even a black one, can some day iy 
the presidency. Yet on another level, 
would be as far removed from conven- 
tional politics as Jackson is removed from 
conventional politicians 


J 
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The rally in Los Angeles a week ago 
marked Jackson’s latest tentative step 
toward becoming a candidate for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. His 
“exploratory committee,” led by Mayor 
Richard Hatcher of Gary, Ind., officially 
became the Jesse Jackson Presidential 
Advisory Committee. Its purpose is to 
conduct a poll and sound out black lead- 
ers to see if there is sufficient support for 
such a race. But most of the leaders who 
are on the committee seem already to 
have made up their minds. Hatcher re- 
minds the audience in the adobe-colored 
church that Americans like to tell their 
children that if they work hard enough 
they can grow up to be President. “I have 
one proposition to leave you with,” he 
says. “Either we ought to stop lying to our 
children or we ought to start believing it 
and doing the things necessary to make it | 
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come true.” Bishop H.H. Brookins takes 
the podium to ridicule the large number of 
black officeholders who are wary, even 
downright disapproving, of a Jackson 
candidacy. “We did not have to ask black 
elected officials what they thought we 
should do, because after all we elected 
them!” he preaches. “If not now, when? If 
not Jesse, who?” 

For the past few months, Jackson has 
been crisscrossing the country conducting 
voter-registration revival meetings to 
bring blacks into the political process. He 
will cry: “We need 10,000 blacks running 
for office from Virginia around to Tex- 
as—county clerks, supervisors, sheriffs, 
judges, legislators, Governors—Just run! 
Run! Run!” His audience will interrupt 
Run, Jesse, run! Run, Jesse, run! “When 
you run, the masses register and vote 
When you run, you put your program on 
the front burner. If you run, you might 
lose. If you don’t run, you're guaranteed to 
lose And the chant for him to run 
sounds again. In creating such fervor, 
raising such grass-roots expectations, 
he leaves himself little choice but to 
take their advice. But perhaps more im- 
portant, they are taking his. Blacks 


are registering to vote and running for of- 
fice in a groundswell of activism that 
promises to alter permanently the politi- 
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cal balance on local, state and national 
levels 

Indeed, the significance of a potential 
Jackson candidacy comes not from what- 
ever chance he would have of being a bro- 
ker at a deadlocked convention (probably 
very little) or the possibility that he might 
actually win (virtually none at all). On the 
contrary, he could even injure the black 
cause, as many leaders have been quick to 
point out, by drawing support away from 
liberal candidates like Walter Mondale 
His crusade also threatens to cause 
deep divisions within the ranks of black 
leadership, and it could strain the rela- 
tionship between blacks and the Demo- 
cratic Party 

But in the view of Jackson's support- 
ers, a candidacy could significantly re- 
shape the 1984 political landscape for the 
better and help the Democratic Party oust 
Ronald Reagan. If black voter participa- 
tion increases 25% by the time of the gen- 
eral election, Reagan could lose eight 
States that he won in 1980—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New York, North Carolina, South Caroli- 
na and Tennessee—even if he should get 
the same percentage of white votes he did 
then. In Alabama, for example, where 
Reagan won by 17,462 votes, there were 
272,390 unregistered blacks. Even in New 
York there are 900,000 unregistered 
blacks (55% of those eligible), more than 
five times as many as Reagan’s 1980 mar- 
gin of victory there 

The excitement generated by Jack- 
son’s potential campaign reflects, and 
contributes to, a resurgence of black polit- 
ical activism not seen since the 1960s 
We've spent at least ten years being 
mostly dormant,” says Robert Starks, a 
professor of inner-city studies at North- 
eastern Illinois University. “The only 
people that were busy were the Jesse 





Signing up voters in Mississippi: 
“There's a freedom train acoming.” 


Preaching in Los Angeles: “We can move from the statehouse to the White House” 
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| Helms types. Now we're going to do them 
| one better.” 

This political reawakening was 
spurred in part by Reagan’s domestic 
budget cuts and perceived insensitivity to 
civil rights. “Reagan has been a stimu- 
lant, no question about it,” says Joseph 
Lowery, president of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference (S.C.L.C.) 
The surprise victory of Harold Washing 
ton in the Chicago mayoral race last April 
showed blacks anew that the voting booth 
could be a path to power. So did W. Wil- 
son Goode’s triumph in the Democratic 
primary race for mayor of Philadelphia 
Jackson has been one of many leaders who 
have helped channel this renewed politi- 
cal interest into increased voter registra 
tion. “Jesse Jackson’s idea and Ronald 
Reagan's reality have committed black 
people to the political process like we have 
never been committed before,” says Mi- 
chael Lomax, chairman of the board of 
commissioners in Fulton County, Ga 


here were already strong signs in 
1982 of growing political involve- 
ment. Black turnout went from 
37% in the off-year elections of 
1978 to 43% last year, twice the percent- 
age increase of white voters. The gap be- 
tween black and white turnout fell to a 
historic low of 7%, and in nine states, in 
cluding Illinois, blacks were reported vot- 
Ing in a greater proportion than whites 
And the number of black state legislators 
increased by 35, to 355, the largest jump 
ever. Nevertheless, the total of 5,160 
black officials nationwide represents only 
about 1% of all elective offices 

The most concerted voter-registration 
efforts this year have taken place in the 
South. Radio stations will soon be blaring 
a new rock beat, prepared by the Atlanta- 
based Voter Education Project (V.E.P.) 
“You're not fully a citizen/ In this great 
country/ If you don’t register’ To vote! 
Lowery was on the road last week accom- 
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panied by local black leaders cajoling the 


unregistered to sign up. Each weekend in 
Miami there is a “voter jamboree” with 
registration tables set up in local shop- 
ping centers; blacks hope to win two seats 
on the city commission there this fall. In 
Atlanta, the Majik Market chain of con- 


| venience stores has agreed to use its out- 


lets as voter-registration sites. The overall 


goal of the V.E.P. is to register 350,000 | 


new voters in eleven Southern states by 
the end of the year, says Executive Direc- 
tor Geraldine Thompson. 

Although most of the nitty-gritty 
work is being done by the S.C.L.C., the 
V.E.P. and the N.A.A.C.P., the point man, 
catalyst and Pied Piper of the registration 
crusade has been Jesse Jackson. No mat- 
ter that other black officials are often 
grudging in their praise and that they re- 
sent the publicity he attracts with his 
flashy appearances. “Groups do 
work when Jesse’s not around, 
when the reporters and cam- 
eras aren't there,” says veteran 
Activist and Atlanta City 
Councilman John Lewis. Yet 
most admit that the flamboy- 
ant and magnetic Jackson and 
the “Southern Crusade” run by 
his Operation PUSH (People Unit- 
ed to Serve Humanity) have 
helped spark excitement among 
rural blacks. “After he came, en- 
thusiasm really revived, especial- 
ly among the 18-to-24-year-olds,” 
says Thompson. 

Jackson conducts his crusade 
with the fervor of an old-style re- 
vivalist, sometimes appearing at 
as many as 40 rallies a week. “All 
those who are not registered stand 
up!” he yells. Dozens of young 
blacks sheepishly rise. “I want 
you to walk right down here and 
get registered now!” he says, 
indicating the registration tables. 
“Isn't that wonderful! Give them 
a big hand!” 

In Mississippi, which held 
state and local primaries this month, the 
| voter-registration effort has been the 
largest and most successful since the pas- 
sage of the 1965 Voting Rights Act. An 
estimated 40,000 new voters were regis- 
tered since May, increasing black regis- 
tration by about 11%. Aiding the effort 
were Georgia State Senator Julian Bond, 
Atlanta Mayor Andrew Young and Mar- 
tin Luther King III, son of the slain civil 
rights leader. And, of course, Jesse Jack- 
son, who staged a three-day barnstorm- 
ing car caravan through the Delta coun- 
try to spark a record black turnout in 
the primaries. 

Jackson also persuaded William 








Bradford Reynolds, the patrician chief of | 


the Justice Department's Civil Rights Di- 
vision, to come to Mississippi to see for 
himself the need for more vigorous en- 
forcement of federal voting-rights laws. 
Reynolds, who heard tale after tale of the 
difficulties of trying to register and vote, 














Nation 

ended his trip by entwining arms with | 
Jackson and other black leaders to sing 
We Shall Overcome. Within days, the Jus- 
tice Department dispatched ten addition- 
al registrars to sign up voters, and later it 
sent 322 observers to monitor the prima- 
ries. The results: an increase of 13% in 
the black vote from comparable previous 
primaries, a black victory over a white in- 
cumbent for a seat in the legislature, and 
a respectable, if not overwhelming, show- 
ing by black candidates for local offices 
across the state. 

This week the N.A.A.C.P., which hopes 
to register 2 million voters nationwide in 
1983, will shift its focus north. It will set 
out on an “Overground Railroad” to 
reach unregistered blacks, traveling from 
Covington, Ky., to Detroit along a route 
of the antebellum Underground Railroad | 
that helped slaves escape from the South. 
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| As was shown by successes in Chicago | the blood of the martyr. He was the last 


and Philadelphia, the best way to register 
blacks in a city is to have a black running 
at the top of the ticket, a lesson not lost on 
Jesse Jackson. In Boston, Melvin King, a 
black former state representative, is pur- 
suing what was once considered a hope- 
less race for mayor. With 2,000 new vot- 
ers registering each week, King is now 
given an outside chance of scoring an up- 
set in the nine-candidate race. Harold 
Washington went to Boston last week and 
endorsed King at a rally attended by 
1,000 in the heart of the mostly black 





Roxbury district. “Register, register, reg- 
ister,” the crowd chanted. When it was 
over, some 400 had. 

Jackson may not be the main cause of 
this revival in black political participa- 
tion, but he has been its most visible Tom 
Paine and its public symbol. He frightens 
some as a demagogue, annoys others as a 


gadfly and provokes intense hatred in a | during the 1968 Poor People’s Campaign. 
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few people with his grandstanding style. 
Yet he has been, and clearly plans to re- 
main, the most watched and quoted black 
leader since Martin Luther King Jr. 

His drive to win, to be acclaimed and 
applauded, was forged during his child- 
hood in Greenville, $.C., where he strove 
to overcome the taunts of “Jesse ain't got 
no daddy.” Says he: “I was made aware of 
the odds of survival as a child. I'm still 
fighting those odds and defying those 
odds.” He made the honor roll and 
starred in football. “My teachers did not 
teach me there was a ceiling on my aspi- 
rations.” He was elected a student-body 
officer and was a member of the French 
club. “In church, I learned that I was | 
God’s child.” He left high school with 
a football scholarship to the University 
of Illinois. 

But it was when he went north to col- 
lege that he felt in full force the 
| humiliation of racial discrimina- 
tion, both on the football team 
and in the college’s fraternity life. | 
So he transferred back south to 
predominantly black North Caro- 
lina Agricultural and Technical 
State University in Greensboro, 
where the student sit-ins were just 
beginning. Upon graduating, he 
entered a three-year program at 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
But in 1965, after watching on 
television the brutal beatings in 
Selma, Ala., he left before getting 
his degree (he was later ordained 
a Baptist minister) and joined 
Martin Luther King Jr.’s staff at 
the S.C.L.C. 

There occurs during the lives | 
of most ambitious political figures | 
a process of mythmaking, often | 
self-induced. For Jackson, this be- 
gan when King was shot on a mo- 
tel balcony in Memphis. The 
26-year-old activist appeared 
on the news shows the follow- 
ing morning in a sweatshirt he 
said had been smeared with 








person King talked to, he said, and he had 
cradled the dying leader in his arms. Oth- 
ers who were there dispute the story. 
Jackson, never overburdened with humil- 
ity, now takes a biblical view of the bick- 
ering, invoking his own “Peter principle.” 
Says he: “Peter was with Jesus physically, 
but Paul interpreted Jesus better than Pe- 
ter did. Peter and them got jealous of Paul | 
and tried to ax him out based on longev- 
ity.” Those with a more earthly view of 
their mission feel the incident is represen- 
tative of Jackson’s tendency to usurp the 
limelight in his bid to follow King as 
America’s pre-eminent black leader. 
King’s successor as head of the 
S.C.L.C., Ralph Abernathy, gave the ambi- 
tious young man a gritty assignment that, 
says Jackson, no one else wanted: mayor 
of Resurrection City, the tent encamp- 
ment established on the Washington Mall 
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CASIO NOW OFFERS 
STUDENT AID. 





We at Casio figured you could use a 
little help this semester (not to mention a 
few extra bucks). So we're offering a $5 
rebate on our FX-98 and FX-910 solar pow- 
ered scientific calculators, which regularly 
sell for $29.95. 

The FX-910 is a wallet sized unit with 
48 scientific functions. The FX-98 is credit 
card size with 42 scientific functions 

Both feature an 8 digit mantissa with 2 
digit exponent 











Both feature fractional calculations (a 
function not found on many comparable 
units). So now you can work with fractions 
without having to convert to decimals 

And since both units incorporate a 
powerful solar cell that can operate in very 
low light, they'll not only save you time and 
energy, they'll save you from ever having 
to buy batteries. 

The FX-98 and FX-910 also come with 
a free application manual, “Strategies for 
Scientific Calculating,” which will save you 
work by showing you shortcuts for using 
your calculator. 

So if you think you could use a little 
student aid this semester, take advantage of 
our $5 rebate offer. And bring a Casio to 


CASIO 


Where miracles never cease 





$5 === CASIO $5.00 Rebate Certificate-—= $5 


VALID AUGUST 15—OCTOBER 15, 1983 


Here's how to get your $5.00 rebate 
calculator purchased 
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3. The warranty card 
4. This properly completed coupon 
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Purchase one or more of either an FX-910 or FX-98 Solar Scientific Calculator and send us for each 


1. Both box flap ends which indicate the model number of product purchased 
2. The ORIGINAL dated sales receipt indicating purchase was made between August 15 and October 


BE SURE YOU INCLUDE ITEMS 1 THROUGH 4 FOR EACH CALCULATOR PURCHASED 
Mail all of the above items to: Casio Scientific Rebate Program Box 1353 Unionville, CT 06085 
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One bleak, rainy day, a litany inviting an- 
tiphony sprang to Jackson’s lips that be- 
came his slogan and made him a celebri- 
ty. He preached to the suffering campers: 
“Say Iam somebody.” / am somebody. “1 
may be poor but I am somebody.” / am 
somebody! “I may be hungry but I am 
somebody.” J am somebody! 

Two years later Jackson, who had 
been given charge of S.C.L.C.’s Operation 
Breadbasket program in Chicago, be- 
came embroiled in an internal dispute 
over the organization’s accounting prac- 
tices. Jackson quit to form his own group. 
That was Operation PUSH, which exhibits 
all the strengths and weaknesses of its 
founder. Its programs can be showy, bold 
and imaginative. But often its follow-up is 
slack, its results ambiguous. One initia- 
tive has been to negotiate “trade cove- 
nants” with major corporations designed 
to secure jobs for blacks and business for 
black enterprises. Another, known as 
PUSH-EXCEL, is a_ school-motivation 
program based on Jackson’s self-help 
philosophy for blacks. Should Jackson 
run for President, the purported accom- 
plishments of these programs are likely 
to come under closer public scrutiny 
(see box). 


he idea of promoting a black pres- 
F idential candidacy was first given 









serious consideration by a loosely 

knit group of about 50 black may- 
ors, Congressmen, civil rights leaders and 
other officials from around the country. 
The group is formally known as the Coali- 
tion for 1984 Election Strategy and infor- 
mally known as the “black leadership 
family.” They met in Washington early 
this year and later at the Atlanta airport 
in a marathon session that lasted from 7 
p.m. to 3 a.m. The group began by decid- 
ing to concentrate on registering voters, 
drafting a “people’s platform,” and devel- 
oping the option of running a black candi- 
date or a set of black “favorite sons” in the 
Democratic primaries.* 

At its most recent meeting in Chicago 
last June, a pro-Jackson faction of the 
leadership family pushed through a reso- 
lution endorsing a black candidacy. Jack- 
son was not specified by name, but it was 
clear that he was the candidate the lead- 
ers had in mind. It was by no means a 
unanimous decision. Martin Luther King 
Jr.’s widow Coretta, Congressional Dele- 
gate Walter Fauntroy of the District of 
Columbia, and Lowery of the S.C.L.c. did 
not support the measure. Says Lowery: 
“The process was stampeded by Jesse's 
campaign.” The discussions were heated 
at times, but never at sessions where 
Jackson was present. Other leaders 
seemed reluctant to confront him. During 
one discussion Andrew Young challenged 
Jackson and said, “I consider myself 
in the “family.” Snapped Jackson: 


*The first black to be considered by a major party 
for the presidency was the abolitionist Frederick 

. who received a single, complimentary 
vote at the 1888 Republican Convention. In 1972, 
New York Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm en- 











“Dick Hatcher is family. You're in the 
neighborhood.” 

Jackson’s own plans, meanwhile, 
were acquiring momentum. “The black 
candidacy is an unfolding epic,” he says. 
“It changes every day.” While his fellow 
black leaders analyzed and deliberated, 
Jackson was touring the country on his 
voter-registration drive, hearing time and 
again the swelling chant from those at the 
grass roots who shared his vision without 
hesitancy or qualms. And Jackson, under- 
standably enough, seemed to prefer the 
shouts of “Run, Jesse, run!” to the reser- 
vations of those less eager to see him em- 
bark on a crusade. 

If Jackson runs, the foundation for his 
campaign will be provided by the network 
of black churches across the nation, still 
the most influential institution in the 
black community. In July, 125 ministers 
met in East St. Louis to form a Draft Jesse 
Jackson Committee, aimed at collecting 1 





























put under a magnifying glass. His public 
life would become far more regimented. 
Says M. Carl Holman, president of the 
National Urban Coalition: “Jesse is the 
world premier nonviolent guerrilla fight- 
er, jumping from issue to issue, place to 
place. He doesn't like to be confined 
to schedules.” Most troubling is the ques- 
tion of Jackson’s safety. His friends fear 
that a black candidate could stir up vio- 
lent kooks. 

At the annual convention of Opera- 
tion PUSH in Atlanta earlier this month, 
Jackson gathered his advisers in a 70th- 
floor suite to put together an exploratory 
committee. He wants to make sure that 
those who have indicated support will ac- 
tually come through. “I don’t want ‘Run, 
Jesse, run!’ to turn into ‘See Jesse run!’ ” 
But his wife Jacqueline proudly sports a 
button that reads DAMN STRAIGHT! IT’S 
TIME FOR A BLACK PRESIDENTIAL CANDI- 
DATE, and Jackson is already acting as if 









million signatures. They expect to have 
them by the end of this month. Jackson 
says that his backers have vowed to raise 
$250 from each of 40,000 black congrega- 
tions, which would amount to a phenome- 
nal $10 million war chest, more than has 
been raised so far by Walter Mondale and 
John Glenn combined. (Glenn and Mon- 
dale each hope to raise about $10 million 
by the end of the primary season.) In ad- 
dition, because of the groundwork laid by 
almost two decades of participation, there 
is now a wealth of first-rate black political 
pros Jackson can draw upon. Among 
them: Ernest Green, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor under President Carter; 
Ivanhoe Donaldson, chief political advis- 
er to Washington Mayor Marion Barry; 
and Preston Love, a top official under 
Mayor Young in Atlanta. 

Jackson has not made a final decision. 


: F A full-scale presidential campaign has ob- 
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RUNNING AND WINNING 


Black elected officials (single digits at right represent thousands) 


stucco house in a black middle-class sec- 











he were running. At the moment, he is 
leaning toward a September announce- 
ment that would kick off with a three-day 
march through Mississippi, from the 
Ruleville grave of Civil Rights Crusader 
Fannie Lou Hamer (1917-77) to Indiano- 
la. Before then he plans to travel to the So- 
viet Union to meet with leaders there and 
to West Germany to talk to American sol- 
diers about the racism they encounter 
abroad. He will also urge them to register 
and cast absentee ballots. 

One serious qualm for Jackson is the 
stress that a campaign would put on Jac- 
queline and their three sons and two 
daughters, who range in age from seven to 
20. Although he has a $52,000 salary from 
Operation PUSH and is paid up to $2,000 
for some of his speeches, Jackson has no 
real financial security. His three-story 
























tion of Chicago needs painting. He owns 
only three suits and two pairs of dress 
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Speaking at the 1969 commencement of Lincoln University in Pennsylvania 





shoes. His car is a black Buick station 
wagon. Despite his showy public style, he 
leads a rather simple private life: his fa- 
vorite recreation being a game of basket- 
| ball on his backyard court. His frenetic 
pace on the road is occasionally slowed 
slightly by a mild case of sickle-cell ane- 
mia, a hereditary blood disease that af- 
fects blacks 
A Jackson campaign would initially 
concentrate on nine Southern states witha 
high proportion of black voters. A July 
survey of those states by Atlanta Pollster 
Claibourne Darden indicated that Jack- 
son had the support of 42% of black Dem- 
ocrats and independents, and less than 1% 
support among whites. Because the party’s 
rules generally require a candidate to win 
20% of the vote in a district in order to col- 
lect any delegates, analysts say that unless 
Jackson picks up significant white support 
he will probably win no more than 250 out 
of the 3,931 total. That would afford him 
very little bargaining power at the Demo- 
cratic Convention in San Francisco, Says 
Darden: “For Jackson to stay in and get 
8% of the vote, and that’s optimistic, what 
has he done? He'll have given John Glenn 
the nomination, and Glenn won't owe him 
anything.” 


Being arrested in 1971 after a New York City sit-in 


Such conventional electoral calculus 
does not seem uppermost in Jackson’s 
mind as he weighs running. His crusade 
would have other goals: stimulating as 
many new voters as possible to register; 
inspiring other blacks to follow his lead 
and seek offices on their own; forcing 
white candidates as well as blacks to raise 
and consider issues that are important to 
minorities. “My running will stimulate 
thousands to run; it would make millions 
register,” he says. “If you can get your 
share of legislators, mayors, sheriffs, 
school-board members, tax assessors and 
dogcatchers, you can live with whoever is 
in the White House.” His goal, he says, is 
“parity,” a fair share of elected offices 
for blacks 


e is attempting to pressure the 
other candidates into confronting 
the issue of voting-rights enforce- 
ment. He has sought a commit- 
ment from the Democratic Party and its 
top leaders to work to erase the require- 
ment in some localities that residents sign 
up on two separate registration rolls, 
sometimes in different towns, before they 
are eligible to vote. More controversial is 
his desire to eliminate second primaries, 
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Accompanying Ronald Reagan on a 1980 campaign tour of the South Bronx 





which pit an election's two top finishers in 
a runoff, a system that makes it more dif- 
ficult for blacks to win where they are not 
in the majority. In Chicago, for example, 
which does not have a runoff in its Demo- 
cratic mayoral primary, Washington was 
able to win with less than a majority 
because his two opponents split the | 
white vote 

Most blacks find these goals laudable 
Yet Jackson's bold bid to personalize the 
crusade has caused a painful split among 
black leaders. Many supporters, Mayor 
Hatcher being the foremost, have been 
caught up in the enthusiasm. “For years 
blacks were told to use the ballot box,” he 
says. “We've finally become convinced 
Not only can we use it, but we know how 
to play the game. It’s absolutely appalling 
to me that people now would say to us, 
‘Don't do it.” Agrees T. Willard Fair, 
president of the Urban League of Miami 
“The timing is absolutely correct. We 
have to run and run and run until we 
win. If black folks waited until a bunch 
of white folks were ready, we would 
never run.” 

Among those who tend to oppose 
Jackson's candidacy are many black 
elected officials who got where they are by 
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Sowing Seeds and Moving On 


You can't plant a seed and pick the fruit the next morning. 


T hat epigram is one of nine catchy admonitions given students by high school 
teachers who take part in Jesse Jackson’s “Push for Excellence” program. 
His defenders sometimes use it to explain why specific results are so hard to mea- 
sure in PUSH-EXCEL, which is designed to motivate students to work harder and 
learn more in school. It is also used as a defense for Jackson’s other major project, 
a series of “trade covenants” in which large corporations agree to hire more 
blacks and use the services of minority-owned businesses. Jackson's critics, on 
the other hand, contend that results are meager because Jackson does not tend 
the orchard long enough to ensure a harvest. 

More an inspirational crusade than a program of substance (“I am a preach- 
er, not an educator,” Jackson readily admits), PUSH-EXCEL exemplifies Jackson’s 
belief that black students cannot just blame poor schools if they do not learn. 
“What does it matter if we have a new book or an old book if we open neither?” 
asks another of PUSH-EXCEL’s epigrams. White educators, in particular, praised 
this self-help philosophy when Jackson began advocating it in 1976. By 1981 the 
program had been officially adopted by some 35 high schools in nine cities. 

Typically, schools in the program 
would have Jac other prominent 
blacks or the principal lead an inspira- 
tional rally early in each school year. Stu- 
dents would be asked to sign pledges that 
they would devote at least two hours to 
their homework each night. Parents 
would agree personally to pick up report 
cards for their children, thus meeting the 
teachers. Written codes of conduct would 
govern student behavior. On graduation, 
each senior would get a voter registration 
card as well as a diploma. 

The program was funded with private 
contributions until 1978, when the Carter 
Administration began providing federal 
grants. About $4.5 million was awarded With Edward Frantel of Seven-Up 
before the funding stopped when the Rea- 
gan Administration took office. For two years federal accountants have been 
conducting what they describe as a “routine” audit. They have not found full doc- 
umentation for $935,000 and are not certain that an additional $779,000 was le- 
gally disbursed. Meanwhile, the program continues in only 15 schools in four cit- 
ies: Chicago; Charleston, S.C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; and Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Jackson’s agreements with corporations are relatively recent, and their long- 
term impact is impossible to predict. Since 1981, PUSH has signed contracts with 
five firms: Coca-Cola, Seven-Up, Kentucky Fried Chicken, Burger King and 
Southland Corp., which owns 7-Eleven minimarkets and Chief auto-parts stores, 
Jackson's goal in these agreements, which are not legally binding, is to get a dol- 
lar’s worth of economic benefits for blacks in return for every dollar blacks spend 
on the companies’ products, as determined through market research. 

The Seven-Up agreement, involving $61 million in company commitments, is 
typical. After ten months of negotiations, mainly with Jackson, Seven-Up agreed 
to raise its minority employment to 15% of its work force; give 15% of its service 
contracts, including insurance and travel-agency fees, to minority enterprises; use 
minority-owned banks for up to $3 million annually in payroll services; and in- 
crease its charitable donations to minority causes to 15%. Guy L. Smith IV, vice 
president of corporate affairs for Seven-Up, says he never felt unduly pressured by 
PUSH. Similarly, Erik J. Pierce, a spokesman for Heublein, Kentucky Fried 
Chicken’s parent company at the time, described his firm’s agreement as “good 
for minorities and good for Heublein.” 

Still, Jackson has not shied away from using economic pressure. He called for 
a black “withdrawal of enthusiasm” from Coca-Cola shortly before the Coke- 
PUSH agreement was signed in 1981. The phrase was a euphemism for a boycott, 
which was then considered illegal. Courts have since decided boycotts are legal, 
and Jackson has been urging one against Anheuser-Busch, brewers of Budweiser. 
The company has refused to sign a covenant, contending that it is already doing 
most of what Jackson wants it to do. The year-old boycott seems to have had little 
impact and negotiations between PUSH and the company are continuing. 
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| ward endorsing Mondale, has decided to 
work with Jackson for now in hopes of 


| er than influence, and gain influence with, 


| good Republican purpose.” he says. May- 


| dale: 





- = | 
building coalitions with white moderates. | 
Mayor Andrew Young, a longtime asso- 
ciate of Jackson’s from the days when 
they worked together on King’s staff, is 
one. “A Jackson candidacy creates a 
problem for the ‘real’ politician with a 
black base who needs white support,” he 
contends. Young, who was leaning to- 


channeling the PUSH president's energy 
into other directions: “I may be joining up 
with him as a means of dissuading him 
from running.” He fears that too many 
black leaders may join with Jackson rath- 


a candidate who will win. “Jesse’s candi- 
dacy so far is a good media event. It’s 
serving its purpose for Jesse and for the 
black community. But it’s also serving a 


or Coleman Young of Detroit is another 
who feels that a Jackson candidacy would 
in the end help Reagan most of all. 


majority of the Congressional 

Black Caucus, made up of the 21 

blacks in the House of Represen- 

tatives, agree. Says Mickey Le- 
land of Texas, who is supporting Mon- 
“Democrats need someone with 
winnability.” Leland has vowed to con- 
front Jackson personally and urge him 
not to run: “I’m going to let my blood flow 
in the streets on this one.” Caucus Chair- 
man Julian Dixon of California opposes 
Jackson for more personal reasons: “He 
suffers from a lack of follow-through. He’s 
never demonstrated a strong administra- 
tive leadership role.” 

Old-line civil rights leaders are also 
skeptical about a Jackson candidacy. 
They tend to be more cautious than their 
gung-ho Chicago colleague, somewhat re- 
sentful of his self-promoting style, and 
above all unwilling to have him act as bro- 
ker for them in the political arena. Both 
Benjamin Hooks of the N.A.A.C.P. and 
Lowery have expressed their reservations. 
Of the candidates who embrace the black 
leadership's “people's platform,” Lowery 
says, he will urge support for the one “who 
has the best chance of helping my vote 
purchase a one-way ticket west for the 
present occupant of the White House.” 
Says Hooks: “I don’t think a black candi- 
date has a ghost of a chance.” 

Jackson is in fact such a bugbear to 
many whites that he is sometimes a politi- 
cal liability. After the celebration of Har- 
old Washington's primary victory in Chi- 
cago, at which Jackson planted himself 
on the podium and led an impolitic chant 
of “We want it all!”, he was shooed away 
from the general election campaign in 
which white votes were needed to win; he 
was only called back on Election Day to 
help turn out the vote in black neighbor- 
hoods. W. Wilson Goode has made it 
clear that he wants Jackson nowhere near 
his race for mayor of Philadelphia. And 
organizers of the mammoth demonstra- 
tion planned for later this month to com- 
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How to reconcile your obsession 
with efficiency and your obsession with 
owning a Mercedes-Benz. 





The 240 D Sedan begrudges inflated driving costs as much as you do. It dazzles you 
with quality, not gadgetry. Its record for retaining value is superb. You have found an 
honest $24,000° automobile at last. And at last, you are driving a Mercedes-Benz. 





e Mercedes-Benz 240D Sedan 
strives for levels of running 
efficiency that make it seem almost 
an outlaw among $24,000 auto- 

mobiles today. 

Its free-breathing overhead 
camshaft diesel engine feels capable 
of holding calmly at exalted cruising 
speeds from New York clear to 
California. Yet 32 est. hwy. and 227] 
EPA est. mpg** is the price you pay 
in fuel. 

Certain engine tolerances are no 
more than one hundredth of a milli- 
meter. Such fine machining of key 
working parts is a Mercedes-Benz 
trademark. And a hedge against 
premature engine wear. 

Mercedes-Benz engines—with 
proper care and upkeep, of course 
—seem to wear well. Over the years, 
the company’s offer of radiator 
badges to owners clocking two 
hundred thousand, five hundred 
thousand and one million kilometers 
has had thousands of takers. 


More than just numbers 


But the 240D’s joys transcend the 
numbers recorded in its owner's log. 
It encapsulates its extraordinary effi- 
ciency in an extraordinary vehicle. 

Its undercarriage is one of its most 
exotic elements: a fully independent 
suspension system with diagonal 
pivot rear swing axle. Abrupt direc- 
tional shifts prompt no wallowing. 
Bad roads are almost casually 
absorbed; how relaxing, not to veer 
away in panic from potholes. 


4 The Sky Harbor Photovoltaic Project, 
Phoenix, Arizona: This Mercedes-Benz 
240D Sedan and the solar cell power plant 
surrounding it have an identical aim—to use 
energy as efficiently as possible. 


Steering is acutely precise. A built- 
in steering system shock absorber 
intercepts ugly jolts. Even the 
springs in the seat beneath you are 
meant to serve as so many tiny 
vibration dampers, tuned as they are 
to the car’s suspension motions. 

You can select a four-speed man- 
ual or four-speed automatic 240 D 
version. So efficient is this automatic 
that it barely affects fuel mileage. The 
shift lever is tunnel-mounted and so 
ergonomically correct that you can 
move it through the gears, manual 
style, without needing to take your 
eyes off the road. 


Deep comfort 


Like every Mercedes-Benz, the 
240D ensures that you live well 
en route. 

Your deep sense of comfort 
derives in part from a sense of 
spaciousness. The rear seat area is 
almost five feet wide, for example. 
The seats themselves are sculpted to 
complement the human anatomy, 
and firm-feeling because Mercedes- 
Benz knows this helps keep you 
comfortable-feeling over long trips. 

The 240D is the most affordable 
Mercedes-Benz sold in America by 
some several thousand dollars. But 
there is only one Mercedes-Benz 
quality standard: thus light-alloy 
wheels and four-wheel disc brakes 
are among its standard items. Even 
electronic cruise control, central lock- 
ing system, four-speaker AM/FM 
stereo radio with cassette player, and 
air conditioning are basic 240D 
equipment. 

The carpeting underfoot is fine 
velour. The clock on the dash is a 
quartz crystal chronometer. Those 
delicate fillets of woodlike trim 


before you are all fillets of authentic, 
hand-rubbed zebrano wood. 


Built with an eye to 1993 


While it may not be the last car 
you ever need to buy, the 240D is 
built to help keep the conscientious 
owner off the new-car market for a 
good long time. 

Its body is precision-welded at 
4,786 points into a rigid steel unit. 
The whole structure undergoes a 
zinc phosphate bonderizing process 
to impregnate the steel with anticor- 
rosion protection, and is coated five 
times with other primers and paint. 

A car built with care can be backed 
with confidence. And the 240D is 
backed with a three-year or 36-thou- 
sand-mile warranty. t 

When you buy the 240D, you buy 
an automobile with 120 individual 
safety features designed into it at the 
start. You also buy an automobile 
that has been shown, over the first 
three years, to retain 86 percent of 
original value. 

The Mercedes-Benz 240 D: 
seldom, if ever, have pleasure and 
efficiency and honest value for 
money been so gracefully combined 
in one automobile. 


*Suggested retail price p.o.e. New York. West 
Coast prices slightly higher. ** EPA estimate 
for comparison purposes. The mileage you } 
get may vary with trip length, speed and 
weather. This is, of course, a limited war- 
ranty; you should consult your authorized 
Mercedes-Benz dealer for full details 
©1983 Mercedes-Benz N.A., Inc., Montvale, N.J 





Engineered like no other 
car in the world 





~ COCAINE, BIG MONEY.. 


THE NEW MOB. 


Cocaine. It’s big money. So big it’s spawned an entirely 
new organization of crime families, based in South America 
but operating internationally. 

They're flashy, they’re crude—and extremely violent. 
And their financial power is growing. 

From drug drops in the swamps of southern Florida 
to banks in New York, ABC News correspondents 
Bill Redeker and William Sherman follow the trail of the 
violent new mob who are creating: 
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memorate the 20th anniversary of the 


March on Washington are petrified that 
Jackson will attempt to dominate the 
event and make it a launching pad for his 
candidacy. “They're trying to hem me in 
by keeping all the speeches to five min- 
utes,” Jackson complains. “That’s the 
same thing they tried to do with Martin 
when they limited his speech to eight 
minutes.” But as Jackson no doubt recalls, 
no one tried to cut short Martin Luther 
King Jr. once he began his “I have a 
dream” speech that day in 1963. 


ackson hopes to form a “rainbow co- 

alition” of blacks, other minorities, 

women, laborers, peace activists and 

the white poor. Although some 
Hispanic leaders support his cam- 
paign, this rainbow, particularly 
with him as the pot of gold, is a 
dream that extends far beyond the 
visible horizon. Women are wary of 
Jackson's antiabortion views. He 
frequently tells the story of how his 
unwed teen-age mother, on the ad- 
vice of her doctor, almost had an 
abortion when she was pregnant 
with him and was only dissuaded 
by her minister. Jackson has begun 
stressing that although he is moral- 
ly opposed to abortion, he believes 
that the law should allow a woman 
free choice. Nevertheless, women 
have not yet rallied to his cause. 
Neither has labor. The AFL-CIO de- 
cided last week to make its endorse- 
ment earlier than planned, and is 
now set to throw its support behind 
Mondale at its October convention. 
Even a labor member of the black 
leadership family made it clear that 
he would be supporting the union’s 
candidate rather than anyone field- 

ed by blacks, 

| But while the pros are saying 
no, the grass roots are shouting yes. 
Rural farmers are inspired by Jack- 
son’s sermons on the value of the 
vote; teen-age urban blacks are 
turned on by his clenched-fist de- 


termination; the downtrodden hear With Jacqueline, second fromright, outside their Chicago home 
in his ringing tones an authentic Jonathan, Santita, Yusef, Jacqueline Jr. and Jesse Jr. 


voice for their concerns. A hustler, 

perhaps, but a hustler on their behalf. “He 
does a lot better with the masses than with 
the leadership,” says Holman of the Na- 


tional Urban Coalition. Wherever he goes | 


he attracts enthusiastic crowds, rousing 
them, inspiring them and drawing them 
into his quest. “I feel it is important that 
he run,” says Richard Branch, 30, an At- 
lanta real estate salesman. “I don’t think 
he can win, but that’s not the issue.” 

The current crop of Democratic can- 
didates is treating Jackson warily, know- 
ing full well that any attempt to keep 
him out of the race would only reinforce 
his inclination to stay in it. Aides to Mon- 
dale, who has the most popularity among 
blacks and thus the most to lose, have met 
with Jackson to discuss other political 


| contributions he could make, like running 
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the party’s voter-registration drive. 
They have also explained that winning 
delegates requires a mastery of state elec- 
tion laws and long hours of grass-roots 
organizing. 

Jackson is unswayed by the argument 
that he should not run for fear of under- 
| cutting Mondale’s strength. Other liberals 

with little chance of winning are not criti- 
cized for making a bid, he points out, and 
their candidacies have less rationale than 
his. In addition, Jackson resents Mondale 
| for endorsing Richard M. Daley instead 
of Harold Washington in the Chicago 
mayoral primary. Glenn, he feels, would 
be no worse a nominee. “Mondale acts 
like he’s got a Ph.D. in blackness,” 


voter-registration rallies in the South. | 
One promise Jackson made that 
greatly relieved his fellow Democrats is | 
that he will not run as an independent in 
the general election. “To run as an inde- 
pendent,” he says, “would clearly help the 
present Administration.” Instead, he will 
use his following to persuade the Demo- 
cratic nominee to support his positions on 
voting rights, affirmative action and other 
issues. If the nominee is agreeable, then 
Jackson will work to deliver votes into the 
Democratic column. “If the party is forth- 
coming, I'd put jet fuel in my butt,” he 
promises. “If it’s not, I’d sit on it.” | 
At the heart of the country preacher's 
personality is a deep sense of religious | 


cavionumecennenry Calling. “I’m clearly a product of | 


God's mission for me,” he fervently 
says. “I’m a very ordinary person in 
my tastes and interests, but I have 
been used as an instrument in ex- 
traordinary ways.’ Yet he often 
™' seems beset by deep personal 

, doubts, as if unable to erase the 
taunts of his youth. In private he is 
quiet to the point of being with- 
drawn. Says a friend: “People who 
have only seen him in_ public 
wouldn’t recognize him.” Despite 
his wide experience, he is painfully 
unworldly. “If you take Jesse to a 
fancy French restaurant,” says 
someone who knows him, “he'll 
wind up with spaghetti and meat- 
balls. He has very, very unsophisti- 
cated tastes.” Notes a prominent 
black: “Your basic brother senses 
that Jesse is a lot closer to him than 
more polished guys like [former 
National Urban League President] 
Vernon Jordan.” 

Jackson becomes bitter when 
other black leaders, those he feels 
are content to serve as “trustees of 
the ghetto,” dismiss him as oppor- 
tunistic. “Part of our problem now 
is that some of our leaders do not 
seize opportunities,” he says. “I 
was trained by Martin to be an 
opportunist.” 

King’s legacy hangs over Jack- 





Jackson says. “Glenn is willing to be 
schooled.” 

Glenn’s aides disagree with the as- 
sessment that their man would be helped 
by a Jackson candidacy; each additional 
competitor, they feel, will make winning 
the nomination all the more difficult 
Glenn recently met with Jackson in 
Washington and told him: “I’m proud 
enough of my civil rights record that I’m 
going to contest for every black vote.” 
Alan Cranston held a similar meeting and 
took careful notes as Jackson outlined 
the need for more vigorous protection 
of voting rights. Gary Hart went them 
both one better over breakfast with Jack- 
son last week at the Jefferson Hotel in 
Washington: the Colorado Senator agreed 
to appear with the PUSH leader at 


son, as it does over the rest of the 
nation, The dream that he spoke of 
20 years ago, a century after the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, is still a dream de- 
ferred. What was then a civil rights move- 
ment has become a political movement, 
but the goal is still the same: an equal 
place for black Americans. First as a | 
King lieutenant, now as leader in his own 
right, Jesse Jackson has been part of both 
movements. His continued presence on 
the public stage is a reminder that the 
nation’s racial dilemma is far from 
solved. And the stark fact that he, or any 
other black, cannot be elected President 
in 1984 is, understandably to Jackson, 
perhaps the most compelling reason for 
him to run. —By Walter Isaacson. | 
Reported by Joseph N. Boyce/Atlanta, Don 
Winbush/Chicago and Jack E. White with | 


Jackson 
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Leland: capitalizing on flamboyance 





Wheat: frustrations but enduring idealism 


Fresh Faces for an Old Struggle 


Black leaders master the art of politics 





With the passage of the Voting Rights Act in 1965, the struggle for racial 
equality in America was transformed. The energy that blacks had rammed 
against the wall of segregation was diverted into an effort to win political 
power of their own. As millions of blacks began registering and voting, a 
new group of leaders began to make their way up the electoral ladder, be- 
coming county supervisors, municipal clerks, state legislators and, eventu- 


ally, mayors. Blacks run three of the nation’s six largest cities—Chicago, Los Angeles and 


Detroit 


and are making a strong bid in a fourth, Philadelphia. The N.A.A.C.P. and other 


civil rights groups have ceased to be the main recourse for blacks facing problems; blacks 


can now turn to other blacks in office. 


Some former civil rights activists, like Atlanta's Andrew Young, shifted to the new bat- 
tleground and became elected leaders of national stature. But the old guard of the civil 
rights movement is losing influence to a fresh crop of up-and-coming figures who are devel- 
oping political bases at the state and local level. Their styles are an intriguing mix: some 
seek confrontation, most build coalitions that cut across racial lines. But they share a 
belief in the power of the ballot. Herewith profiles of six of the new generation 





MICKEY LELAND. As a member of the 
Texas legislature during the 1970s, the 
flamboyant Leland riled his colleagues 
when he wore dashikis and railed about 
black power. Now in Washington, serving 
his second term as a Houston Congress- 
man, he has muted his style, sticking to 
| three-piece suits and cowboy boots. But 
while Leland, 38, newly married and a 
pharmacist by trade, may be more pol- 
ished, he is still very much the feisty activ- 
ist. As chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee’s Black Caucus, he 
spearheads campaigns to lure more mi- 
norities into the party’s mainstream. He is 
also a key figure in the black leadership 
family, an influential group of elected offi- 
cials and political activists 

His devotion to minority causes has 
made him popular in the 18th District, 
which is 43% black and 31% Mexican 
American. Leland speaks out on global is- 
sues as well and knows how to capitalize 
on his flamboyance. “There’s always the 
risk of going off the edge,” says California 
Democrat Leon Panetta, “but Mickey has 
learned where the line is.” During the 
House debate on extension of the Voting 
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Rights Act, he was stunningly effective at 
arguing for preservation of the bilingual 


| provisions by speaking Spanish on the 
| floor. Leland has also attracted national 


attention for his four meetings with Fidel 
Castro, which resulted in the release of 
Texans being held in Cuba on various 
charges 

“Mickey is a fast burner. He’s got the 
charisma,” says Democratic National 
Committeewoman Billie Carr of Houston. 
“In his soul he believes in what he does.” 


ALAN WHEAT. Asked for a self-appraisal, 
Wheat hesitantly responds, “I'm not an 
expert on everything, but I’m able to un- 
derstand most things once I get the infor- 
mation.” The freshman Congressman 
from Missouri's Fifth District, which em- 
braces most of Kansas City, is unduly 
modest. His colleagues laud him as bright 
and able. His sense of humor is self-depre- 
catory, but Wheat, 31, a member of the 
powerful Rules Committee, takes his job 
seriously. Says an aide to House Speaker 
Tip O'Neill: “He worries about things like 
industrial policy.” 

Wheat soldered together a biracial co- 





| numbers,” he says 





Vann: drawing power from the grass roots 


alition that helped him to beat seven white 
Democrats in last year’s primary and win 
the general election in a district that is 
almost 80% white. In Congress, the well- 
tailored bachelor is careful to serve the 
needs of his white constituents but, notes a 
colleague, “I’ve never seen him cop out on 
issues of concern to blacks.” 

After growing up as an Air Force brat, 
Wheat graduated from Grinnell College in 
Iowa. He settled in Kansas City in 1972 to 
take a job as an economist for the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. In 1976 Wheat was elected to the 
Missouri general assembly. During his six- 
year tenure, he was elected chairman of the 
19-member black caucus and pushed legis- 
lation benefiting his inner-city constituents, 
including a tax-abatement plan to spur re- 
habilitation of substandard housing. Says 
he: “I had a lot of frustrations and disap- 
pointments, but my idealism survived.” 


AL VANN. Standing beside a framed pic- 
ture of Malcolm X, Vann scans the blight- 
ed streets below his office window in 
a poor section of Brooklyn. “Rhetoric 
means nothing here,” says the New York 
State assemblyman. “We are establishing 
a track record so that politicians every- 
where understand that this city’s black 
vote has national implications.” 

At 48, in his fifth term in the assembly, 
Vann’s zeal is burning brightas he works on 
his most ambitious political venture yet 
Like other black leaders, he is channeling 
black energy away from protest into a new 
power at the polls. “Politics is a game of 
“And on numbers 
alone, blacks can win in many cases.” 

Vann hopes to double the black regis- 
tration in Brooklyn to 400,000 by 1985 and 
help some candidate grab city hall away 
from Ed Koch, who Vann feels is indiffer- 
ent to black concerns. The soft-spoken 
Vann spends several nights a week going 
door-to-door canvassing unregistered vot- 
ers. “My approach is from the grass roots,” 
he says. “If you don’t have power there, 
you don’t have it anywhere.” 

An imposing figure at 6 ft. 2in.and 180 
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Ibs., Vann is a former high school basket- 
ball star, Marine sergeant and teacher in 
the Brooklyn public schools. He has be- 
come a power in the state assembly, head- 
ing the influential black and Puerto Rican 
caucus. A lifetime in Brooklyn has taught 
Vann the value of step-by-step organiza- 
tion. He is in no rush. The numbers, he 
says, are on his side. 


WILLIAM GRAY Ill. After Ronald Rea- 
| gan’s election, the Philadelphia Congress- 
man quit the House Budget Committee. He 
felt frustrated with the Democratic leader- 
shipand had nostomach to watch a whole- 
sale amputation of social programs. But he 
returned to the committee this year and 
proved himself a master at brokering be- 
tween the leadership and the Congressio- 
nal Black Caucus to win concessions on so- 
cial and jobs programs. “If Bill Gray hadn’t 
been there,” says Budget Committee Mem- 
ber Panetta, “a lot of those measures would 
have been in big trouble.” 

Tall, poised and impeccably dressed, 
Gray, 42, is a third-generation minister 
who returns home on weekends to preach 

at the Bright Hope Baptist Church in 

North Philadelphia. His critics in the Sec- 

ond District, including old machine poli- 

ticians and more militant black leaders, 
| fault Gray for his coziness with Philadel- 
phia’s white power structure. But his abil- 
ity to move smoothly between the two 
worlds has clearly paid off for blacks. In 
1978 he formed a coalition with white lib- 
erals that defeated a charter-change pro- 
posal that would have allowed then May- 
or Frank Rizzo another term. Gray was 
the first black to endorse Mayor William 
Green after Green won the bitter Demo- 
cratic mayoral primary in 1979 over a 
black candidate. That helped him bargain 
with Green for black appointments to key 
city posts. 

“The difference between myself and 
the old-line folks is that I understand that 





the political process is putting together | 


coalitions,” says Gray, who helped black 
Democratic Mayoral Candidate W. Wil- 
son Goode do just that in his successful 


Waters: relishes stirring things up 


primary race last May. Gray, married 
with three sons, relishes the controversy 
he attracts. Says he: “I see myself as a cat- 
alyst for change.” 


MAXINE WATERS. Her style is sandpa- 
pery, her ambition transparent. As a Cali- 
fornia state assemblywoman, she has 
made a lot of enemies with her back-room 
maneuvering and habit of publicly dress- 
ing down opponents. “There is no one 
who wants to square off against Maxine,” 
says Democratic Party Strategist Mickey 
Kantor admiringly. But foes and fans 
alike agree that Waters, 45, is articulate, 
hardworking and creative. She has 
emerged as the most powerful woman in 
California political circles and, after As- 
sembly Speaker Willie Brown, the second 
most powerful black. 

One of 13 children from a poor St. 
Louis family, Waters graduated from Cal- 
ifornia State University-Los Angeles. She 
owned a public relations firm and then 
worked as a deputy to Los Angeles City 
Councilman David Cunningham before 
her 1976 election to the assembly. She is 
married with two grown children 

Waters played a pivotal role in the se- 
lection of Brown as speaker two years ago, 
and she remains a trusted lieutenant. She 
is the majority whip and the only woman 
on the influential committee that recon- 
ciles differing versions of senate- and as- 
sembly-passed budgets. 

Waters revels in stirring things up 
“It’s just too easy to hide in these legisla- 
tures,” she says. She has lately extended 
her influence beyond California. She was 
on a panel that questioned Democratic 
presidential hopefuls at the National 
Women’s Political Caucus meeting in San 
Antonio. She has helped raise money for 
black candidates, including Chicago 
Mayor Harold Washington, and is out- 
spoken in praise of Jesse Jackson’s run- 
ning for President. 

Her boosters hail Waters’ plan to run 
for Congress in a few years but warn she 
may have to file down her sharp edges 
“Maxine needs to learn that you don’t 





Lomax: a scholar smitten with politics 


want to leave a lot of smashed bodies 
across the landscape,” Cunningham says 
“They may rise up one day.” 


MICHAEL LOMAX. His careful diction, 
preppie style and scholarly background 
have prompted one black leader to label 
him an “elitist.” It is a term that makes 
Lomax bristle. “Someone may accuse me 
of being elitist, but I don’t think anyone 
will say I’m incompetent,” says the chair- 
man of the Fulton County board of com- 
missioners, which encompasses Atlanta 
and ten suburban cities. His job, he adds, 
“requires not someone who can give a 
speech and get people to say ‘Amen,’ but 
someone who can put together a financial 
package and get voters to approve it.” 
Divorced, with one child, Lomax, 35, 
earned an M.A. in English at Columbia 





and was pursuing a doctoral degree at | 


Emory University when he became a 
speechwriter for Maynard Jackson in 
1973, during Jackson’s first campaign for 
mayor of Atlanta. After his man was 
elected, Lomax held cultural-affairs posts 
in the city administration. And, smitten 
with politics, he tried for a seat on the 
seven-member Fulton County board in 


1978. He won, and in 1981 was elected | 


chairman. To supplement his $15,000-a- 
year board salary, Lomax teaches English 
two days a week at Spelman College 
Lomax helped win voter approval of a 
county sales tax, part of which will be 
spent to improve an indigent-care center 


| Now he is pushing for construction of a | 


new $45 million jail. Says Dan Sweat, di- 


rector of an organization of Atlanta busi- | 


ness and civic leaders: “He’s the kind of 
guy you like to deal with—intelligent, 
straight up, and he gets action.” 

Lomax sees his immediate future in 
local politics. “I’ve started a lot of things 
here,” he says. “I want to finish them.” 
But in the long range, he harbors hopes 
that he will be able to start a new agenda 
in Washington as a Congressman from 
Atlanta. —By Maureen Dowd. Reported by 
Joseph N. Boyce/Atianta and Evan Thomas/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 
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s loyal to Goukouni are held prisoner in N'Djamena — 


World 


One for Gaddafi 


The U.S. and France fail to stop a Libyan advance 


CHAD 


ising as suddenly as a Sahara 
sandstorm, the little war in the 
Central African nation of Chad 
turned increasingly ominous and 
ugly last week. With the help of intensive 
Libyan bombing raids, rebel forces seized 
the northern town of Faya-Largeau (pop 
7,000). In the process, they reduced much 
of the mud-and-brick oasis to rubble. As 
many as one-third of the Chadian govern- 
ment’s 3,000 soldiers were reported to be 
dead, wounded or captured, and hundreds 
more were stranded in the north. Others, 
retreating before what the government 
called “murderous nonstop” Libyan air 
strikes, proceeded to set up a new defense 
line some 200 miles to the south 
In an effort to check Libyan Leader 
Muammar Gaddafi’s expansionist aims, 
President Reagan had dispatched $25 mil- 
lion worth of military aid, two AWACS 
electronic surveillance planes, eight 
F-15 fighter escorts and a reconnaissance 
plane to the area. After some hesitation, 
French President Frangois Mitterrand 
agreed last week to send 300 elite para- 
troopers as “trainers” and “advisers.” But 
given the size of the Libyan commitment, 
which included 2,500 ground troops and 
impressive airpower, the limited U.S. and 
French assistance failed to turn the tide. In 
| a press conference after the fall of Faya- 
Largeau, Reagan indicated that the Ad- 
ministration would not be sending further 


help for the time being. He noted that the 





34 


U.S. could not play the role of “world po- 
liceman,”’ and urged France to take the 
lead in Chad. “It is not our primary sphere 
of influence,” the President said. “It is that 
of France.” 

Chadian President Hissene Habré, 
too, looked to France for aid, particularly 
air support to offset the dominance of Lib- 
yan aircraft over northern Chad. Said In- 
formation Minister Soumalia Mahamat: 
“French airpower is indispensable 
against Libyan airpower.” He also ap- 
pealed for the use of French combat 
forces. “If French troops are here merely 
as instructors,” he argued, “it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether there are 1,000 or 100,000.” 

Many government soldiers who e¢s- 


caped the final assault of the Libyan and | 


rebel forces on Faya-Largeau were fleeing 
across the desert toward the eastern town 
of Abéché and the capital city of N’Dja- 
mena, 400 miles to the southwest. Evi- 
dence of the scale and intensity of the 
Libyan air raids could be seen in N’Dja- 
mena’s public hospital, to which some 140 
soldiers had been brought. They had been 
flown out of Faya-Largeau at night 
when government forces could still 
use the town’s unpaved airstrip. Evacua- 
tion of the injured ended abruptly when 
Libyan bombing raids put the airstrip out 
of action. After that, the wounded 
died amid the ruins of the town that, in 
the seesaw fighting for control of the 


north, they had actually recaptured from 







A captured Libyan pilot in the capital 
Rebel Goukouni addresses his troops 
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Confront 


an expansionist dream: French paratroops travel by raft across the Chari River to the 


= 


Chadian capital of N'Djamena 


their enemies only ten days earlier 

A French physician at the hospital in 
N’Djamena, Dr. Jancovi Roue, said that 
only the wounded who appeared to have a 
good chance of surviving had been 
brought in. Said he: “The rest lie in the 
sun, often without water, and die. I have 
not seen a single stomach wound here be- 
cause unless a man with such a wound is 
treated within twelve hours, he dies 
There are virtually no medical facilities in 
the north, and even a relatively minor 
wound can become serious very quickly.” 

Dr. Roue pointed to a man whose body 
was swathed in white gauze bandages. “He 
is blind,” the doctor said. “His eyeballs 
were burned out by phosphorus. He has 
nearly 300 other phosphorus burns on his 
body, but he will live.” The patient, Alifa 
Ahmed, was the only victim of the Libyan 
phosphorus bombing to have been brought 
back from Faya-Largeau, but many other 
civilians and soldiers are believed to have 
died there of phosphorus burns. Ahmed 
himself was unable to describe his experi- 
ence because he could not speak. In anoth- 
er ward, Moussa Mohammed, 22, spoke 
stoically of the rocket wound that had cost 
him his right leg. Said he: “In my tribe you 
are taught to endure life. We have known 
little else but war, and we fight because we 
have to fight.” 

Moussa’s words go a long way toward 
explaining the continuing plight of his 
country, one of the poorest on earth (per 
capita income: $60 a year). Though it is 
almost twice the size of Texas, Chad has 
only 4.6 million people, roughly divided 
between the black Christians and ani- 
mists of the south and the Muslims of the 
north. Even in colonial times, the French 
thought of the area as comprising two sep- 
arate entities: the “Useful Chad” of the 
south, where enough rain fell on the sa- 
vanna to support the growing of cotton 
and wheat, and the “Useless Chad” of the 
north, the Beau Geste country of sand 
dunes and desert outposts. Soon after 
Chad’s independence from France in 
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1960, civil war broke out between the 
black southerners and Muslim northern- 
ers. The fighting has continued ever since, 
with only an occasional respite. But since 
1979 the contest has been between two 
northern Muslim warlords, Goukouni 
Oueddei and Habré. Neither has ever 
been elected to national office; indeed, 
there have been no presidential elections 
in Chad since 1962 

Goukouni and Habré were allies in 
the Muslim war against the south, and in 
1979, when the northerners seized power, 
Goukouni became President and Habré 
his Defense Minister. The two soon quar- 
reled, and the power struggle has gone on 
ever since, with Libya usually backing 
Goukouni and France sometimes sup- 
porting Habré. In December 1980, Habré 
fled to the Sudan after failing to unseat the 
Libyan-backed Goukouni. Soon after 
that, Gaddafi announced that Libya 
would “merge” with Chad. Gaddafi with- 
drew his offer, as well as his troops, in late 
1981 after France and several African 
countries expressed their disapproval 
Even Goukouni was unenthusiastic, but 
the withdrawal of Libyan forces made 
him more vulnerable than he realized. In 
June 1982, Habré returned to Chad with 
his army, defeated Goukouni and sent 
him scurrying across the Chari River to 
Cameroon in a dugout canoe 


oukouni and his 3,000-man 

army began their comeback two 

months ago. With the help of Lib- 

ya, they quickly seized a third of 

the country’s territory, including the 

towns of Abéché and Faya-Largeau. The 

following month, fortified with a new 

shipment of French arms, Habré’s forces 

retook the two towns. They were on the 

verge of turning Goukouni’s retreat into a 

rout when Gaddafi entered the war with 
troops and airpower. 

If they were left to their own devices, 

the Chadians could probably fight on in- 

definitely without causing undue concern 
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to the outside world. But they have rarely 
been left alone. Gaddafi, who seized a 
strategic portion of northern Chad known 
as the Aozou Strip a decade ago, has 
dreamed of creating an Islamic empire 
that would span Africa from the Red Sea 
to the Auantic. France is highly sensitive 
to any Libyan intrusion into French- 
speaking Africa, particularly if it might 
affect such valued allies and trading part- 
ners as Ivory Coast, Senegal and Zaire 
The U.S. opposes any extension of Libyan 
power, which would inevitably be fol- 
lowed by a strengthening of Soviet influ- 
ence. A special concern is that Gaddafi 
has long sought to destabilize two stalwart 
US. allies, Egypt and the Sudan 

Washington and Paris have not react- 
ed particularly harmoniously to the rising 
crisis in Chad. The US. provided military 
assistance but expected France to con- 
tribute both combat troops and airpower 
Mitterrand, however, has been more re- 
luctant than his predecessors to become 
involved in the shifting sands of the 
Saharan war. Before his election in 1981, 
he opposed interventions by Presidents 
Charles de Gaulle and Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing in the affairs of France’s former 
colonies. In addition, Mitterrand knows 
that French moves into Chad in 1968 and 
1978 were costly operations that had little 
lasting effect. A particular irony is that on 
both occasions Habré was a leader of the 
rebel forces that France opposed. Mitter- 
rand is also hesitant to become involved 
in an open fight with Libya, a trading 
partner with which France has managed 
to maintain correct relations 

As Mitterrand pondered his options, 
French and US. military officials dis- 
cussed a possible joint military operation, 
which would include use of the AWACS 
planes. The White House misunderstood a 
French suggestion about helping defend 
Faya-Largeau, not realizing that the 
French had made contingency plans but no 
final decision. A senior State Department 
official later admitted, “The White House 
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was naive. No French political leader said, 
“We are going to [defend] Faya.’” As US. 
pressure for French support continued, 
French Foreign Minister Claude Cheysson 
declared testily, “We do not submit to 
American desires, and we have no reason 
toactonly with the Americansorsystemat- 
ically with the Americans.” 

By the end of the week, however, as 
the military situation in Chad worsened, 
the French sent in some 300 troops from 
bases in Cameroon, the Central African 
Republic and southern France. Then, af- 
ter Libyan aircraft continued to bomb 
government outposts, the French dis- 
patched a company of paratroops from 
the capital to Abéché, a clear sign that 
they were slowly stepping up their com- 
mitment to Habré’s government. 

Whether the French presence will be 
sufficient to create a stalemate in the sev- 
en-week-old war will depend on what 
Gaddafi does next. Western intelligence 
sources put the number of Libyan troops in 
Chad at 2,500, while Goukouni has per- 
haps 3,000 men in his ragtag army. But 
those combined ground forces are backed 
by aircraft and heavy weapons, including 
as many as 400 tanks and armored vehicles 
on the outskirts of Faya-Largeau, which 
the government of Chad is unable to 
match. The Libyan air force has a base for 
its fighters in the Aozou Strip and at least 
one squadron of Soviet-built Tupolev-22 
bombers based at Sabha in central Libya. 


n the other hand, a Libyan 
ground offensive would be ex- 
tremely difficult to carry out; the 


roads are bad in the best of times | 


and impassable in heavy rain. The hope 
of most Western observers in N’Djamena 
is that Gaddafi will be content to occupy 
the northern third of Chad and press for a 
new Chadian government that would be 
more to his liking. In a television inter- 
view late last week, Gaddafi blandly de- 
nied that he was providing the Chadian 
rebels with anything but “moral” support, 
and called for negotiations between the 
rival forces in Chad. 

Given Habré’s hatred of Goukouni 
and the Libyans, the Chadian President 
would be disinclined to negotiate with ei- 
ther. But with a third of his army lost, his 
fate is as closely bound to the decisions of 
his foreign mentors as Goukouni’s is to 
the whims and ambitions of Gaddafi. 

If the Libyans and the rebels push 
southward, as they appear ready todo, and 
if the French avoid direct involvement in 
the conflict, Habré’s government will 
surely fall. On the other hand, if Gaddafi 
should decide to keep his troops in north- 
ern Chad, the country could face de facto 


| partition. That might be a relatively pain- 


less solution to the present crisis, but it 
would set a dangerous precedent for an un- 
stable continent where the rule has long 


| been to honor the boundaries inherited 


from colonial times. —8y William E. Smith. 


| Reported by John Borrell/N’Djamena and Thomas 
A. Sancton/Paris 


NIGERIA 


t was a proud day for Nigerians, the 

second presidential election since the 
country returned to civilian rule in 1979. 
From the dense rain forests of the south- 
ern delta to the desert in the north, they 
turned out in record throngs by car, camel 
and canoe to vote at some 160,000 polling 
stations. Belying their reputation for vola- 
tility, Nigerians waited patiently in lines 
for up to eight hours to have their say in 
their country’s government. By the end of 
the day, 25.4 million voters had placed 
their thumbprints in indelible purple ink 
beside the symbol of one of the six parties 
participating in the race. 

Five days later the last votes had been 
tallied and officials announced that Presi- 
dent Shehu Shagari, 58, had been over- 
whelmingly re-elected as leader of the 
world’s fourth largest democracy (after 
India, the U.S. and Japan). Shagari, a 





Surviving a Severe Test 


The world’s fourth largest democracy re-elects its President 





lence during the six-month campaign. 
Shagari took a stern line on law and order. 
He did not allow the army to supervise 
polling stations, as it had done in 1979, 
but troops were deployed at checkpoints 





in troubled areas. Still, there were charges 


of voting irregularities. 

Shagari’s power base is in the pre- 
dominantly agricultural and Muslim 
north. But he also picked up votes in re- 
gions populated by minority tribes. Sha- 


gari’s re-election effectively ended the po- | 


litical careers of his two main rivals: Chief 
Obafemi Awolowo, 74, leader of the Uni- 


| ty Party, and Nnamdi Azikiwe, 78, head 


of the Nigerian People’s Party. 

Shagari’s main concern now is the 
parlous state of the Nigerian economy. 
When he was elected to his first term, Ni- 


| geria was booming as a result of high oil 


soft-spoken Muslim who writes poetry in | 


Hausa, the language of the north, won 
more than 12 million votes, or 47% of the 
total. He satisfied a second requirement, 
designed to ensure broad national sup- 
port, by garnering 25% of the vote in 16 of 
| the country’s 19 states. 
Nigerians were relieved that their 
young democracy had survived one of its 
| most severe tests. When the military 
turned the country back to civilian rule in 
1979, few believed that the new govern- 
ment would be able to cope with the in- 
tense ethnic and tribal loyalties that 
had spawned the military takeovers of 
the past. Declared Shagari after his re- 
election: “It is a victory for all Nigerians; 
it is a victory for democracy.” Nigeria, he 
said, would remain nonaligned but “very 
much” tied to the West. 
Although election day was peaceful, 
nearly 100 people died in political vio- 








prices and expanding production. As oil 
prices dropped in 1981 and OPEC tight- 
ened its production quotas, Nigerian oil 
revenues, which normally account for 
90% of the country’s export earnings, fell 
from $26 billion a year to $10 billion. The 
government is currently negotiating with 
the International Monetary Fund for a 
three-year loan that will help ease its bal- 
ance of payments deficit. 

The President will have to deal with 
the country’s rampant corruption. Few 
federal or state contracts, for example, are 
awarded without payment of a “mobiliza- 
tion fee,” which can amount to 40% of the 
contract. Shagari is personally untainted, 
but among those accused of corruption 
are some of the political barons who 
helped bring him to power. Says a West- 
ern analyst: “The question is whether 
Shagari has the courage to rein them in. If 
he does not, there could be trouble 
ahead.” 
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In with the new: Mejia at his first press conference 
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Out with the old: soldiers escort Rios Montt from his office after the coup 








GUATEMALA 


From Preacher to Paratrooper 





H‘ downfall surprised no one except 
perhaps himself. Rumors of plots to 
oust him had circulated so often during the 
16-month rule of Guatemalan President 
Efrain Rios Montt that observers lost 
count of the actual attempts. Had there 
been seven? Eight? Ten? Whatever the 
tally, last week’s coup turned out to be for 
keeps. After a brief gun duel outside the 
National Palace in Guatemala City, the 
country’s military leaders toppled Rios 
Montt and replaced him with Defense 
Minister Oscar Humberto Mejia Victores. 

Thechange, at least initially, is likely to 
be more of style than substance. A born- 
again Christian and onetime Sunday- 
school teacher, Rios Montt, 56, had dis- 
played a penchant for proselytizing his 
Roman Catholic country of 7.9 million. In 
Mejia, 52, the nation has a no-nonsense 
paratrooper and a Roman Catholic who is 
not likely to mix politics and evangelism. 
Though the Reagan Administration had 
supported Rios Montt’s reforms, Washing- 
ton withheld judgment. Said a State De- 
partment official: “We hope Mejia will 
continue the same programs.” 

When Rios Montt joined the coup that 
overthrew the government of General] Fer- 
| nando Romeo Lucas Garcia in March 
1982, he made for a refreshing change. 
Rios Montt reduced corruption and abol- 
ished many of the government-sanctioned 
death squads that had haunted the coun- 
try. Though his tactics cost the lives of 
thousands of innocent Guatemalans, the 
new leader succeeded in subduing a threat 
by 4,000 leftist guerrillas last year. 

Rios Montt made his first serious mis- 
take only three months after he came to 
power, when he tossed out his two junta 
partners and declared himself President. 
He imposed a 10% sales tax that angered 
the country’s businessmen. Wealthy land- 
owners believed, mistakenly as it turned 
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out, that the government planned to | 








The army gives up on Rios Montt’s born-again leadership 


launch a land-reform program. Veteran 
military leaders resented Rios Montt’s re- 
liance on younger officers. 

But Rios Montt’s cardinal sin was be- 
ing aggressively Protestant in a Catholic 
country. A member of a California-based 
sect called the Christian Church of the 
Word, he appointed two church elders as 
his principal advisers. He could also be 
petty: when Pope John Paul IT toured the 
country last March, Rios Montt refused to 
provide government funds for a specially 
built car for the Pontiff. 

Until June, the occasional coup at- 
tempt originated with two fringe groups: 
friends of the deposed Lucas Garcia or 
supporters of the right-wing politician 
Leonel Sisniega Otero. On June 28, how- 
ever, senior military commanders met 
with Rios Montt and demanded that he 
fire his religious aides, disband an adviso- 
ry group of young officers and set a date 
for early elections. The President pacified 
them by agreeing to fire the junior offi- 
cers, but the effect was fleeting. 

On Aug. 6, virtually all of the com- 
manders of the country’s armed forces 
gathered at the Guatemala City barracks 
of the Guardia de Honor, an elite army 
garrison. There were impassioned argu- 
ments for and against ousting Rios Montt, 
but gradually the plotters won. The deci- 
sive factor: the news that Sisniega Otero 
was once again planning to move against 
Rios Montt. Explains a Guatemalan jour- 
nalist: “The ghost of another coup from 
the extreme right provoked this coup.” 

On the morning of Aug. 8, the com- 
manders again assembled at the Guardia 
de Honor barracks. Rios Montt was 
asked to stop by. When the President 
entered the hall, he got the bad news: 
resign or be ousted. Rios Montt lis- 
tened and argued for 20 minutes, then 
agreed to quit. All he wanted to do, 
he told the officers, was return to the pres- 








| “no objection.” U.S. officials admit that 





idential mansion to tidy up his affairs. 

As soon as Rios Montt arrived at his 
office, however, he began calling army 
and security force units he thought were 
still loyal to him. The rebellious officers 
decided to be more persuasive. Planes and 
helicopters buzzed the presidential pal- 
ace. Soldiers surrounding the building ex- 
changed gunfire with members of Rios | 
Montt’s 1,000-man presidential guard. 
After a stalemate of about two hours, Rios | 
Montt realized his cause was lost and sur- | 
rendered his post. He is now likely to be 
allowed to remain on the army rolls, col- 
lecting full pay until he is eligible for re- 
tirement. The conservative official toll of 
the coup: two civilians and one soldier 
dead, as well as 16 wounded. 





‘ na soothing speech to the nation, Mejia 
pledged a swift return to “social, eco- 
nomic and political democracy.” Besides 
lifting the “state of alarm” imposed last 
June that curtailed political activities, 
Mejia abolished Rios Montt’s controver- 
sial military tribunals and hinted that the 
elections might be moved up. Mejia in- 
formed intimates that the U.S. had been 
advised of the coup ahead of time and had 


they had heard rumors of an ouster, but 
they also insist the word had gone out that 
such an attempt would be “unhelpful.” 

An intense, sometimes abrasive, con- 
servative whose career as a military in- 
structor earned him the nickname “the 
Scholar,” Mejia is viewed by many Guate- 
malans as a figurehead who may allow 
the generals to resume their corrupt ways. 
To ensure that elections are indeed held 
soon, political party leaders plan to ask 
Mejia to take voter registration away 
from the army and put it under civilian 
control. Thus a battle for the future of 
Guatemala is brewing anew. If Mejia can- 
not overcome the divisions within the mil- 
itary and be his own man, he may become 
what Ramiro Pellecer, the acting arch- 
bishop of Guatemala, called Rios Montt 
last week: “Another accident in the histo- 
ry of Guatemala.” —8y James Kelly. Report- 
ed by James Willwerth/Guatemala City 
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MEXICO 


Staying on Top 
Worried, the P.R.I. wins big 


he omens were dark. An earthquake 
had shaken the ground, birds in the 
town square were squawking feverishly, 
and all night long the wind whipped 
through the streets. In addition, the Insti- 
tutional Revolutionary Party (P.R.L), 
which has won every major election in 
Mexico since its founding in 1929, had 
last month absorbed its worst defeat ever, 
losing nine municipal and five legislative 
seats in two northern states. On the eve of 
last week's elections for the legislature in 
| the impoverished southern state of Oaxa- 
| ca, where leftists had been successfully or- 
ganizing, and wooing, local peasants, an- 
other P.R.I. loss seemed imminent. Yet 
when the votes were counted, the P.R.I. 
had swept all 17 seats. The opposition im- 
mediately accused the ruling party of hav- 
ing used ten-year-old voters, a drunken 
electoral representative and out-and-out 
ballot box-stuffing to ensure victory, but 
it has so far offered no proof of foul play. 
The P.R.I. left littke doubt that it in- 
tends to preserve its firm grip on Mexican 
politics. One example of adroit political 
maneuvering could be seen in the town of 
Juchitan (pop. 110,000), whose predomi- 
nantly Indian population had grown in- 
creasingly sympathetic to the militant 
leftist coalition COCEI, which has energet- 
ically implemented popular civic reforms. 
The P.R.I. did not take any legal action 











last spring when the COCEI reinstalled a | 


radical peasant, Leopoldo de Gyves, as 
mayor of Juchitan. But as the elections 
__ stevenorruur, approached, the ruling 
4 party began to assert its 
power. Government-run 
Oaxacan newspapers ran 
spurious accounts of fiz- 
zled COCEI rallies. Seven 
days before the elections, 
P.R.I. and COCEI sympa- 
thizers clashed violently 
in Juchitan, leaving two 
* people dead and dozens 
injured. Accusing De 
.. Gyves of having fomented 
the incident, the state gov- 
ernor simply replaced him 
with a P.R.I. man and postponed Ju- 





De Gyves 


chitan’s elections. Finally, on election | 


day, the P.R.I. preserved the contours of 
democracy without its risks by allowing 
some 10,000 leftists to stage an impas- 
sioned though peaceful rally. 
The P.R.L’s tactics in Oaxaca may 
have seemed inconsistent with the gov- 
| ernment’s widely publicized goal of toler- 
ating pluralism, but the government has 
more than political reasons for trying to 
maintain control of Oaxaca. Although the 
P.R.L. has tolerated defeats in the north, 
Oaxaca is dangerously close to Guatema- 
la, the site of last week’s coup and gate- 
way to the Central American quagmire. @ 

















Police in Santiago arrest an antijunta demonstrator during the “day of national protest” 


CHILE 


One Carrot, Many Sticks 








Pinochet brings out his troops to grapple with rising dissent 


twas the fourth, and bloodiest by far, ina 
series of monthly protests that had al- 
ready led to nine deaths. Attempting to en- 
force a dusk-to-dawn curfew last Thurs- 


| day, 18,000 troops and police battled 


hundreds of angry Chilean youths in the 


streets, while thousands of householders | 


leaned from their windows banging pots 
and pans in a now familiar ritual of protest 
against the military regime of General Au- 
gusto Pinochet Ugarte. When the fighting 
ceased, 26 civilians, including three chil- 
dren, were dead, more than 100 were 
wounded by gunfire and an estimated 1,000 
were arrested. In the aftermath, Major 
General Osvaldo Hernandez claimed his 
troops had been attacked by “subversives.” 

Not so, said Air Force Commander- 
in-Chief General Fernando Matthei. In 
what looked like a possible crack in the 
military monolith supporting Pinochet, 
Matthei claimed that “at no moment were 
there clashes in the neighborhoods that I 
visited.” Almost simultaneously, retired 
Army General Roberto Viaux Marambio, 
a right-winger and hitherto firm support- 
er of Pinochet, issued an open protest 
against the government crackdown. “I do 
not want to keep silent lest it imply com- 
plicity,” said Viaux. “The armed forces 
have been employed to repress the call of 
national protest.” The signs of dissension 
in the military came after a week of 
mounting civilian pressure on Pinochet 
to resign. 

The previous Saturday, at Santiago's 
Circulo Espanol, the city’s largest club, 
an overflow crowd of 1,500 gathered, os- 
tensibly to honor Christian Democratic 
Party President Gabriel Valdés. A for- 
mer Foreign Minister under President 
Eduardo Frei, Valdés, 63, used the occa- 
sion to unveil a new coalition of Chile's 
five main parties, excluding the Commu- 
nists. Calling itself the Democratic Alli- 
ance, the group demanded that Pinochet 
give way to a provisional government 
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leading to elections within 18 months. 

The mere fact that 1,500 politicians 
and their supporters had assembled safely 
in the same room was an event in itself. 
Officially, political parties are still 
banned; until a few months ago, such a 
meeting would have been unthinkable. In 
uniting the usually fractious opposition, 
Valdés hoped to convince Pinochet that 
the alliance offered a valid alternative toa 
nation staggered with debt and unem- 
ployment and locked in an often brutal 
cycle of protest and repression. 

With Valdés calling for dialogue, the 
stage was now set for the government’s re- 
sponse. It came four days later, when Pino- 
chet, 67, stood wearily at attention in La 
Moneda Palace to the recorded strains of 
Chile’s national anthem. The stocky, 
graying dictator stared impassively at the 
ceiling as the names of seven new Cabinet 
ministers were announced. The ceremony 
at first appeared depressingly familiar: it 
was the fifth Cabinet shuffle within 16 
months, the 33rd in the decade since Pino- 
chet seized power. 

But the change this time had special 
meaning. Missing was the Interior Minis- 
ter, Air Force General Enrique Montero 
Marx. He had served in the Ministry of 
Interior ever since Pinochet seized power 


| ten years ago, when hundreds of leftists 


died in prison and thousands more were 
jailed, tortured and exiled. Significantly, 
his replacement was not another military 
man but Sergio Onofre Jarpa, a diplomat 
and one of the founders of the rightist Par- 
tido Nacional. Jarpa shares Pinochet's 
fervent anti-Communism, but he also fa- 
vors amnesty for all but the most radical 
of 30,000 Chilean exiles, and he advocates 
congressional elections well before 1989, 
the year Pinochet has said he might step 
down. Still, by week’s end, Valdés and 
his supporters knew they could only look 
forward to a prolonged and perhaps 
bloody campaign. a 
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*$13,230. Mir's sugg. retail price includes a 12-m« 


nth unlimited mileage 


There are only two ways 
to get German Turbo Diesel technology in a wagon. 


And the other one costs $34,000. 


You know how great turbo- 
charging is for a diesel engine. It 
uses otherwise wasted exhaust 
gases to compress the air enter- 
ing the engine. And that helps the 
engine deliver the performance of 
gasoline power with the econ- 
omy, reliability and low upkeep of 
diesel power 

But until now, getting into a 
German Turbo Diesel wagon also 


meant getting into a $34,000 price 
Until the Volkswagen Quantum 
Turbo Diesel Wagon. It’s only $13,230" 
But you don't get just a high-tech 
German engine for your money 
Quantum’s independent suspen- 
sion and patented rear axle give 
you a controlled, comfortable 
ride. They also make Quantum the 
best handling wagon in America. 
And its carefully thought out in- 


terior design makes Quantum one 
of the roomiest, most comforta- 
ble Volkswagen wagons ever 

SO now you can get a thor- 
oughly German wagon with the 
greatest improvement in Turbc 
Diesel technology yet: 

AVW price. 


[Seatbelts s J 


Nothing elseis a Volkswagen. 





If you'd like to turn the agony 
of small business bookkeeping 
into the ecstasy of total control, 
you've come to the right place. 
Because even if you're starting 
with a shoe box full of invoices 
or a pile of checks hiding under a 
pile of deposit slips, we can tell 
you how to centralize, organize 
and monitor all that information, 
and manipulate it in ways that 


will make your business a 


pleasure —all with an Apple’ III 
Personal Computer. 


Attain instant 
financial status. 


An Apple III, teamed with the 
BPI General Accounting Package, 
can put every basic accounting 
function right at 
your fingertips. 

Technically, 

that means 












How to quickly re 


General Ledger, Accounts 
Payable, Accounts Receivable 
and Payroll—all in one package. 
Meaningfully, that means you 
can turn numbers into answers. 
With BPI, your Apple II can 
give you a snapshot of your 
company’s financial condition, 
an up-to-the-instant 
balance sheet. It 
can also generate 
instant and 
detailed 
” reports 

















gain yo 


on your customers and Vv endors. 
So you know who owes whom, 
how much, and how come. 
And just how well your cash 
flow is flowing. 
And where to give credit where 
credit is due (a customer inquiry 





Your Apple can generate instant income statements 
(with expense ratios) or balance sheets, and let you 
compare them to last month's or year’s, then print 
them out to suit your banker 


feature allows you to make credit 
decisions based on the most 
current information). 
You can also list your 
purchases by discount 
dates. And take advantage of 
them in no uncertain net terms. 
You can even keep payroll records 
without paying more, because it's 
part of the same package. 


Cx. _ Profit from history. 
i In business as in life, 


experience is the best 
teacher. And the Apple/BPI 
system can provide you with 
ar instant comparisons of 
this-month-this-year vs. 
this-month-last-year, or 
this-year-to-date vs. 
fee ELE last-year-to-date. 
Wiad So you can quickly 
spot changing expense 
ratios and make decisions with 


20/20 foresight. 





The BPI General Accounting 
Package also lets your income 
statements be coded by location, 
department or product line. So 
you know where your money's 

coming from. 

And where it’s not. 





It can also allow you to take full advantage of 
merchandise discounts. So you'll know whom to pay 
when to pay, how much to pay—and save a lot of 
clams in the process 


Make a timely 
statement. 

Add an Apple Dot Matrix or 
Daisywheel printer to your Apple 
III, and you can print out your 
entire balance sheet in minutes. 

Or any number of reports, from 
cash receipts to payroll ledger to 


income. You can even print 
checks and customer statements. 
The impressively professional 





Call (800) 538-9696 for the location of the authorized Apple dealer nearest you, or for information regarding our 
(800) 268-7796 or (800) 268-7637. Or write Apple Computer Inc., Advertising and Promotion Dept. 20525 Mariani Ave., Cu 


alance. 


results will make an important 
statement to everyone you deal 
with —including your banker. 


More ways Apples pay. 
There are more people in more 
places doing more things with 





To avoid fishy transactions, you can instantly 
display customer's payments, charges and current 
balance. In this case, a few more cans of tuna 
would put Mr. Moser over his $2,000 limit 


Apples than with any other 
personal computer in the world. 
Because for one thing, there's 
more software for Apples than 
for any other ouet computer 
in the world. ae same Apple 
that handles all your accounting 


needs can also handle financial 
spreadsheets, word processing 


and electronic filing. 

You'll also find programs that 
are designed specifically for your 
kind of aes Be it pf 


architecture or swine herding. 
cate prea = a earn 
e ways Apples can help you 
make better business decisions 
is to visit any one of over 1500 
authorized Apple dealers. 
So drop in. 


ra full account. 

























“I make double what my father made. 
And I’ve got less to show for it.” 



















“People need help ‘ 
wie their money” 


For close to a century, Sears has been synonymous with providing the 
people of America with what they need, when they need it. 

And with the formation of the Sears Financial Network, at a time when 
people need help with their money, the tradition lives on. 

Dean Witter for investments. Coldwell Banker for real estate. 

Allstate for insurance. Allstate Savings for banking. 

These companies are the Sears Financial Network. And they 
bring their excellent reputations and years of experience 
to a very important task. 

Providing topflight financial services, straight talk 
and understandable answers to the people who need 
them most. You. 

Combined, these companies have over 3,000 
offices hy eos the country, so the help won't be 
hard to find. Additionally, an increasing number of 
Sears stores now have a Sears Financial Network 
center where the companies are all together, 
under one roof, open whenever Sears is open. 

Either way, it’s time to get the help you need. 
And what better way than from people you trust? 


Trust us to make it work for you. 
SEARS 


FINANCIAL 
NETWORK 
Allstate 
Dean Witter Reynolds 
Coldwell Banker 
A Allstate Savings* 


*Available in California. ©Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1983. 
Allstate Insurance Companies, Home Office: Northbrook, Illinois 
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NICARAGUA 


Deadly Ambush | 





A grisly massacre of civilians 


ven at the best of times driving a ca- 

mioneta—a pickup truck converted 
into a local bus—from the northern farm- 
ing hamlet of San José de Bocay to the vil- 
lage of Jinotega, seven hours away, is a 
nerve-searing experience. The winding 
road runs through an area infiltrated by 
US.-supported contras who are waging a 
cat-and-mouse war along the Honduran 
border against Nicaragua’s Sandinista re- 
gime. Although there have been contra 
ambushes before, last week’s was particu- 
larly grisly. 

Driver José Antonio Bland6n, 28, was 
concentrating on potholes when a band of 
perhaps 50 armed men suddenly appeared 
in front of his Chevrolet pickup. As 
Blandon and two others in the cab ducked 
under the dashboard, rifle shots rang out 
for what seemed to them to be several min- 
utes. After the firing stopped, a contra 
peered into the cab. He ordered the three 
men to get out and, some minutes later, to 
carry two passengers, an injured woman 
and her six-month-old daughter, toa near- 
by house. Once inside, the woman died and 


the contras abruptly left. As the three shak- | 


en survivors hurried to report the attack, 
behind them ten civilians and one Sandi- 
nista soldier lay dead. 


Nicaraguan officials were quick to | 


claim that the contras had been responsi- 
ble for similar massacres of civilians in the 
past. But one of Bland6n’s friends had a 
different explanation. According to him, 
the Sandinista soldier had opened fire as 
soon as he saw the contras approaching, 
thereby provoking the savage reprisal. 

One day after the massacre, three 
trucks slowly carried the coffins of four 
victims, draped with wreaths and nation- 
al flags, from the trade union hall of Jino- 
tega to the local church. At least 2,000 
townspeople solemnly marched along- 
side. Their anger, however, was not re- 
served exclusively for the contras. Insisted 
Truck Driver Juan Ramon Hernandez, 
“It’s the army’s fault. They allow the sol- 
diers to take these civilian buses. The con- 
tras know this and so they ambush them 
and innocent people are killed.” 

A few hours after the ambush the con- 
tras struck again, twelve miles away, dy- 
namiting a bridge. Although the structure 
was said to be of limited strategic impor- 
tance, its destruction was a symbolic warn- 
ing that contras were living and working in 
the area. Taken together, the two assaults 





lowed the contras ‘offensive last spring was 
over. Ina feat of good timing, Junta Coordi- 
nator Daniel Ortega Saavedra appeared 
before parliament last week to propose a 
military draft that would make all men be- 
tween | 7and 2S eligible for two full years of 
active service, followed by participation in 
the reserves until the age of 50. & 








indicated that the relative lull that had fol- | 


SOVIET UNION 


Getting Everyone onthe Wagon | 





A Soviet poster warns: “The job is no place for boozing. Get drunks and loafers off the site!” 

















The Kremlin tries for high—and dry—economic growth 


Soviet woman who is freezing in 

her new apartment discovers that 
shreds from a quilted workman’s jacket 
and some cigarette butts have been 
stuffed into the walls instead of insulation. 
A laborer falls from scaffolding because 
someone has, in exchange for a bottle of 
vodka, sold the wooden planks that he 
should be standing on and replaced them 
with rotting boards. A drunkard who is 
supposed to be demoted for causing an up- 


roar in the factory holds on to his job be- | 


cause the boss fears he might walk out 
and leave the place understaffed. 

Ever since Communist Party Chief 
Yuri Andropov started his campaign 
against “shoddy work, inactivity and irre- 
sponsibility” after coming to power last 
November, the Soviet press has published 
countless such examples of what he had in 
mind. Last week the Kremlin stepped up 
the offensive by announcing measures 
aimed at combatting the twin evils of ab- 
senteeism and alcoholism. 

Under the new rules, workers who are 
away from their jobs without a good ex- 





cuse will lose a day of vacation for each | 


day they play hooky. If they miss more 
than three hours of work, it will be treated 
as a full day’s absence. The penalties for 
overindulging in vodka are just as harsh. 
Anyone found drunk on the job may be 
summarily fired and will have to pay for 
damaged goods or lost production. De- 
scribing the new decrees, the party daily 
Pravda blamed not only workers but also 
managers who did not “set an example of 
discipline, proper organization of their 
work, or full use of their working time.” 
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Even Soviet police officers were told 
to shape up. Interior Minister Vitali Fe- 
dorchuk announced that some of the 
country’s men in gray were being purged 
because they were “immature in an ideo- 
logical and moral way.” There had been 
complaints from Soviet citizens, he said, 
concerning “late reaction to hooliganism 
and theft, and time lags in investigating 
crimes.” Fedorchuk also denounced alco- 
holism as a “great social evil.” He said 
that drinking accounted for almost half of 
all crimes committed in the Soviet Union 
and warned that the police would “not be 
liberal toward drunkards.” 

Andropovy has already tried a variety 
of tactics to halt the economic stagnation | 
that had set in during the last years of 
Leonid Brezhnev’s rule. The results have 
been mixed. Soviet national income has 
grown at the rate of 4% this year, com- 
pared with 2.9% in 1982. Andropov can 
also take heart from what is expected to 
be the best grain harvest since 1978. Ac- 
cording to US. analysts, the yield may 
reach 200 to 210 million metric tons, well 
above the average of 177 million metric 
tons over the past four years. Still, the So- 
viet Union will not solve its economic 
troubles by cracking down on drunks and 
trusting in the weather. 

So far, the Soviet President has been 
cautious about tampering with the rigid 
structure of centralized planning that has 
remained largely intact since the 1930s. 
Although Andropov has complained 
about the problems facing Soviet consum- 
ers, he has done little to divert investment 
to light industry. In the traditionally trou- 
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fect a program introduced by Brezhnev 
that sets production targets for collective 
farms while giving them greater flexibili- 
ty to decide what crops to plant. Last 
month the Kremlin outlined new “eco- 
nomic experiments” that will give local 
factory managers in selected industries 
greater freedom to decide how to allocate 
investment funds and distribute wages 
and bonuses. But it could be years before 
the new guidelines are applied throughout 
the sprawling Soviet economy. 

Several days after the reforms were 
announced, a confidential report on ways 
to improve the economy began to circu- 
late in Moscow. The document, which 
was drafted for the leadership by econo- 
mists at the Academy of Sciences in No- 
vosibirsk, may have been leaked by offi- 
cials who are pushing for more radical 
changes. Among other suggestions, the re- 
port called for a “profound restructuring 
of state economic management” and the 
dismantling of a middle layer of bureau- 
cracy that mushroomed during the Brezh- 
nev years. The document stated that ma- 
jor changes may cause conflict and noted 
with a touch of irony, “It stands to reason 
that executives who now occupy warm 
places with an ill-defined range of respon- 
sibilities but quite respectable salaries are 
not happy at this prospect.” 

Western experts see little chance that 
Andropov will radically change the way 
the Soviet economy works. Says William 
Hyland of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace: “Andropov is pretty 
prudent. He is not going to start kicking in 
doors until he is ready.” The new man in 
the Kremlin remains saddled with a con- 
servative and aging Politburo. Even if An- 
dropov were the most ardent advocate of 
reform, he could not hope in nine months 
to overcome decades of inertia. 


ie area of agriculture, he has put into ef- 








For almost two months, U.S. surveil- 
lance satellites, aircraft and submarines 
have watched an unusual Soviet operation 
in the North Pacific. Last week the Sovi- 
ets apparently found what they were look- 
ing for: a submarine that had sunk to the 
ocean floor near the Kamchatka peninsu- 
la, the site of a Soviet naval base. 

The sunken sub is of a class that usu- 
ally carries a crew of 90 and is equipped to 
launch eight cruise missiles. Given the 
time it took the Soviets to raise the vessel, 
it was unlikely that anyone had survived. 
US. officials could not say what had 
caused the sub to founder, or whether it 
was armed with nuclear weapons. 

Moscow has remained silent about 
the accident. But the Soviet search-and- 
rescue mission may have been undertak- 
en to forestall a US. effort to salvage the 
Stricken vessel. After a Soviet sub sank 
north of Hawaii in 1968, the CIA, with fi- 
nancial help from Billionaire Howard 
Hughes, raised pieces of the wreck and 
obtained valuable information that re- 

| mains classified. a 








LEBANON 


Fears of Sectarian Warfare 








Supported by Syria, the Druze violently challenge Gemayel 


awn was breaking when the first 

barrage of rockets and mortars 
crashed into the small town of Kafr Matta, 
about ten miles southeast of Beirut, in Leb- 
anon’s Chouf mountains. Although the 
area had been the scene of fighting for ten 
months as Druze and Christian militia- 
men battled for control of the strategic re- 
gion, this time the target was different and 
the implications for Lebanon’s future far 
graver. The attack was the first salvo in a 
new challenge to President Amin Ge- 
mayel’s fragile government. 

The fighting last week was not simply 








‘. ? = 1 ym « 
Lebanese recover a rocket at Beirut airport 
The U.S. was unable to influence events. 


the result of sectarian rivalries. It was a 
show of force, designed to win a larger 
share of power in Lebanon’s political 
patchwork, by the Druze, a small and eso- 
teric sect with roots in Islam. Last month 
Walid Jumblatt, Druze chieftain and 
leader of the Progressive Socialist Party, 
helped organize a National Salvation 
Front with the deliberate aim of opposing 
Gemayel. The front struck an alliance 
with Syria and demanded that Gemayel 
renounce the May 17 agreement accord- 
ing to which Israel would withdraw its 
troops if Lebanon agreed to security and 
political guarantees. It has also insisted 
that the 1943 National Pact, which gives 
Maronite Christians the presidency and 
other dominant positions in the Lebanese 
government, be renegotiated. 

Druze fighters followed up the attack 
on Kafr Matta last week with two days of 
intense shelling in and around Beirut In- 
ternational Airport. The bombardment | 





hit a Lebanese army base south of Beirut 
and narrowly missed the Ministry of De- 
fense and the presidential palace. Rockets 
landed perilously close to the headquar- 
ters of the U.S. Marine contingent that 
forms part of the four-nation peace-keep- 
ing force. Six U.S. Navy ships pulled out 
to sea as a precaution, and the Marines 
went on “Condition 1,” the highest state 
of alert, which requires them to remain 
under cover. 

Alarmed by the violence, President 
Gemayel dispatched a three-man Cabinet 
delegation to the Chouf to negotiate an 
end to the fighting. It included a Druze, a 
Shi‘ite Muslim and a Maronite. The three 
ministers met with Sheik Muhammad 
Abu Shaara, spiritual leader of the Druze 
community, and then set off, with their 
armed escort, on the return trip to Beirut. 
They were soon intercepted by Druze 
gunmen and taken to Jumblatt’s home in 
the town of Mukhtara. Jumblatt was not 
there, and it was unclear whether he even 
knew of the abductions. Abu Shaqra sped 
to the scene and spent the night with the 
ministers to ensure their safety. 


N: day the ministers were released 
and returned safely to Beirut, where 
they relayed a list of ten demands from 
the Druze to Gemayel. The list included a 
call for the resignation of Prime Minister 
Chafik al Wazzan and his Cabinet. Waz- 
zan immediately restated the govern- 
ment’s intention to send the army into 
any areas vacated by foreign troops, 
which could lead to a confrontation with 
the Druze when the Israelis conduct their 
withdrawal from the Chouf some time be- 
fore October. But after an emergency 
meeting of Christian and Muslim leaders, 
Information Minister Roger Shikhani an- 
nounced that some of the Druze requests 
“are justified and should be dealt with 
positively. Others should be studied.” 

The Druze attacks could touch off a 
new round of sectarian warfare. The left- 
ist Beirut daily As Safir headlined one 
front-page editorial CIVIL WAR. Pierre 
Gemayel, founder of the right-wing Pha- 
lange Party and father of President Ge- 
mayel, declared, “Let it be war, and let 
the stronger party win.” 

The U.S. seemed powerless to influ- 
ence events. The sense of helplessness was 
underscored by the lack of progress being 
made in the two-week-old Middle East 
mission of U.S. Special Envoy Robert 
McFarlane. A six-hour meeting with Syri- 
an President Hafez Assad produced nohint 
that Syria would pull its 60,000 troops out of 
Lebanon. Nor did McFarlane make much 
headway with his suggestion for a mutual 
troop disengagement in Lebanon’s Bekaa 
Valley, where Israeli and Syrian forces are 
poised only 500 yards apart. a 
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Yes, you really can get... 


CASH VALUE 
LIFE INSURANCE 


AT THE PRICE OF TERM. 
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Pos ernment erg i ae 
ines is unlike any type icy may 
hear about. It can provide you with the cieertanes 
of whole life (cash value) protection at the cost 

of term coverage. That's right! You can enjoy the 
security of knowing that your premiums may 
remain the same over your lifetime, you'll be 
building cash values, and your net cost can be no 
more than you'd expect to pay for a traditional 
term policy. 

How can The Bankers Life do this? We started 
by being among those companies with the lowest 
net cost to its policyowners. We then designed a 
policy that is custom made for each individual 
and pays dividends which can be used to lengthen 
the period of coverage. 

In effect, Adjustable Life II eliminates your need 
to make a firm choice between term or whole life 
protection while offering these unique features... 


Improved Dividends 

Policy dividends reflect current yields on invest- 
ments. At today's high returns this means bigger 
dividends and an even lower net cost for a policy 
that combines the economy of pure protection 
with the freedom from constantly rising premiums. 
No other kind of life insurance can provide this 
particular benefit. 
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Adjustable Life Il offers flexib 
afford to be without. Within 
lower your premium ents, increase or 
decrease the amount of your coverage, lengthen 
or shorten the protection period...all as many 
times as necessary over your lifetime. As your 
income, expenses or goals change, ele always 
able to provide the protection that's best at the 
time for you, your family, or your business. 


Protects against inflation 

Inflation erodes the security provided by traditional 

life insurance. But Adjustable Life's Cost-of-Living 

option allows, within limits, the face value of your 

policy to grow automatically every three years to 

offset increases in the Consumer Price Index... 

free from any need to prove your insurability. You | 
may even be able to do this without any increase 


its, you can raise or 


in your annual premium. 

f you doubt that Adjustable Life II can do all 
we claim, your agent can tell you more about this 
revolutionary new kind of life insurance. Other- 
wise, call your local office of The Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, or mail the coupon below. 
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Please tell me more about how I can get 
whole life protection at the price of term. 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


The Kingdom and the Power 








Amid reports of dissension, a royal family learns to live with less 


n the heat of a summer’s day, the high- 
way curving across the desert from the 


shimmering ribbon of black. As the tem- 
perature climbs into the low hundreds, 
mishaps multiply: the blacktop is so hot 

| that rubber tires explode and send cars 
swerving. No matter what the season, 
however, the same message greets travel- 
ers only a few miles outside the holiest of 
Muslim cities. Non-Muslims, the blue- 
and-white sign warns in English, must 
now leave the road. Only Muslims are al- 
lowed to visit Mecca; others must take a 
circuitous detour around the city. Farther 
down the road, armed guards make sure 
that the stricture is observed. 

The sign is a telling symbol of 
how cautiously Saudi Arabia deals 
with the outside world. Although its 
bountiful oil reserves and strategic 
location make Saudi Arabia vital to 
the West, the country can be exas- 
peratingly difficult for a foreigner 
to read. Today the kingdom seems 
to deserve closer scrutiny than usu- 
al: the past year’s drop in oil pro- 
duction has diminished Saudi Ara- 
bia’s income, while rumors of 
dissension within the ruling House 
of Saud have proliferated. 

The country, of course, still 
shines with promise. As family busi- 
nesses go, Saudi Arabia is immense- 
ly successful. Within a single gener- 
ation, the ruling House of Saud has 
transformed its desert kingdom 
from a nomadic backwater into an 
influential power with all the trap- 

| pings of a modern nation. Most of 
Saudi Arabia's wealth, in fact, has 
been accumulated only in the past 
decade: with nearly a quarter of 
the world’s proven oil reserves, 
the kingdom profited handsomely 
when petroleum prices quadrupled 
in the wake of the 1973 Arab-Israeli 
war. In 1981, for example, the country col- 
lected an estimated $1 10 billion in oil reve- 
nues, up from $2.7 billion in 1971. Govern- 
ment outlays rose accordingly: spending is 
now running about $80 billion a year. 

As demand and oil prices have 
slipped, however, so have Saudi oil reve- 
nues. The best estimate for the fiscal year 
that ends next March is $65 billion. For 
the first time in 20 years, Saudi Arabia will 
have a budget deficit, estimated at about 
$10 billion. 

The effect is already being felt. Pay- 
ments to foreign contractors are being de- 
ferred by 30 to 60 days. Instead of paying 
20% in advance to construction firms, the 
Saudis are proffering only 10%. The big- 
gest casualty so far is the country’s ambi- 
tious five-year development plan for 1980 
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port city of Jeddah to Mecca blurs into a | 


the program is way behind schedule, and 
no new projects are scheduled for 1984. 
Even so, most countries would be glad 
to have Saudi Arabia’s troubles. The Sau- 
dis still have an estimated $150 billion in 
monetary reserves invested abroad. Many 
Saudi officials, moreover, consider the 
slump a blessing of sorts, for it allows the 
country a chance to pause. Says a US. 
banker in the capital city of Riyadh: “The 
Saudis are not going to run out of money. 
But they are going to watch what they 
spend and begin setting priorities.” 
Indeed, many Saudis believe that the 
days of Ozymandian construction should 
end and that the government should now 


Royal rivals: Half-Brothers Abdullah and Fahd 








for food and other basics, it would make a 
big difference in their standard of living.” 
The Saudi government is not contemplat- 
ing any cuts in the subsidies. Instead, it 
plans to meet this year’s deficit by drawing 
from reserves and cutting expenses. 

That budget is the first for King Fahd, | 
62, who took over the throne after his half- 
brother Khalid died in June 1982. One of 
45 recorded sons of Abdul Aziz, who | 
founded the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia in 
1932, Fahd came to the job with nearly two 
decades of top-level experience. During 
King Faisal’s reign (1964-75), he served 
ably as Minister of the Interior. As Crown 
Prince during the tenure of the sickly Kha- 
lid, Fahd in effect ran the kingdom. 

Yet so far Fahd’s reign has been 
marred by nagging reports of friction be- 





| tween him and Crown Prince Abdullah, 





60, his half-brother, who is next in line of 
succession. Stories of conniving and abort- 

se ed coups reached such a pitch last 
March that the Ministry of Infor- 
mation felt obliged to issue a one- 
sentence statement that, in effect, 
said: The rumors current in the 
kingdom are totally untrue. The de- 
nial only begat another rumor: the 
dubious story quickly spread that 
Abdullah opposed the ministry's 
announcement and may even have 
pulled a gun on Fahd during a royal 
argument. 

Western diplomats agree that 
the reports of dissension are greatly 
exaggerated. There is, nonetheless, 
a longstanding rivalry between 
Fahd and Abdullah. The two men 
have polar personalities. Wide of 
girth and somewhat phlegmatic, 
Fahd was once fond of such plea- 
sures as gambling and drinking, 
habits he has apparently given up. 
Nevertheless, he still enjoys lengthy 
visits to Spain’s Costa del Sol, where 
he maintains a lavish home. The 
tall, robust Abdullah, on the other 
hand, is a man of the desert whose 
greatest passions are camel racing 
and falconry. Though Fahd is gen- 








concentrate on maintenance and services, 
“Remember, many things have already 
been built,” says a Saudi industrialist. “We 
have built one port. Why do we need an- 
other? To prove that we have money? 
Teachers cost less than airports, and we 
need teachers more.” 


he average Saudi, moreover, has not 

yet felt the pinch. This is largely be- 
cause many of life’s necessities are subsi- 
dized by the government and thus kept at 
artificially low prices. Wheat and poultry 
are sold below cost, while gasoline costs 
only 21¢ per gal. Water and electricity are 
provided at bargain rates. The total subsi- 
dy this year: $3.27 billion, or $467 for each 
of the kingdom's 7 million people. Ob- 
serves a Western official in Riyadh: “If or- 


to 1985. Once budgeted at $250 billion, | dinary Saudis had to pay commercial rates 





The rumors current in the kingdom are totally untrue. 





erally perceived to be more compe- 
tent, it is Abdullah who brims with 
self-confidence. He is not afraid to make 
his views known even when they are con- 
troversial. The Crown Prince has, howev- 
er, a bad stutter that sometimes reduces 
him to an embarrassed silence. 

Abdullah would like to be more close- 
ly involved in running the kingdom, but 
Fahd is reluctant to give way. At present 
the Crown Prince is First Deputy Prime 
Minister and commander of the national 
guard, a 35,000-strong force that serves as 
a kind of personal army for the royal fam- 
ily. The King reportedly believes that 
Abdullah should resign his military post 
before taking on added responsibilities. 
Abdullah, for his part, has privately com- 
plained that Saudi Arabia should not 
spread its resources too thinly but concen- 
trate its aid in the Arab world, especially 
Syria. He has also criticized Riyadh’s ac- 
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quiescence to U.S. policies, which he feels 
favor Israel. 

Nonetheless, Saudi watchers discount 
the possibility that Abdullah would try to 
usurp Fahd’s power. “He is not a conspir- 
ator,” says a U.S. expert. “A coup would 
not fit his character or his situation, nor is 
he capable of it.” There is a general feel- 
ing among the several thousand Saudi 
princes that the stability of the monarchy 
must be preserved at all costs. Observes a 
USS. official in Washington: “Their priva- 
cy works against anything as risky to or- 
ganize as a coup.” 

Nor does the monarchy seem to face 
any serious threat from the population. Oil 
wealth has trickled down fairly well. Med- 
ical care and education are free, and any 
Saudi is eligible for an interest-free mort- 
gage of up to $100,000. According to the 
State Department, the sort of Islamic fun- 
damentalist revolt that toppled the Shah of 
Iran is not likely to sweep Saudi Arabia. 
The royal family came to power in alliance 
with the leaders of the country’s dominant 
religious sect and still enjoys close ties with 








... while smoke billows over the petroleum refinery at Ras Tanur. 
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What oil hath wrought: the skyline of Jidda shadows its Red Sea port. . . 








the clergy. The takeover of the Sacred 
Mosque at Mecca in 1979 by a fanatical 
band of Muslims is now dismissed as an 
isolated incident. Though an estimated 2 
million of the country’s 7 million inhabit- 
ants are foreign workers, the Saudis keep a 
close watch on potential troublemakers. 

Fahd’s first year in power has puzzled 
many Western analysts. He has kept a low 
profile, spending only a few months in Ri- 
yadh. Fahd apparently prefers the more 
relaxed atmosphere of Jidda, the summer 
capital at Taif or his private desert camp 
160 miles north of the capital. He meets 
regularly with his Council of Ministers, 
but he has yet to act on a proposal made 
during Khalid’s reign that the King set up 
a consultative assembly and publish a con- 
stitution. 

Under Fahd, Saudi foreign policy re- 
mains as cautious as ever. Critics contend 
that the Saudi government is essentially 
timid and reactive, afraid to take any 
Step that might make an enemy. Observes 
a Middle East analyst: “They don’t 
want anyone to be angry with them or to 





become the object of propaganda or sub- 


2! version.” U.S. officials sometimes com- 


| plain that Saudi Arabia does not use 
its generous subsidies to countries like 


|| Syria and Iraq as economic leverage 
:| to exact concessions. The Reagan Ad- 


ministration is particularly disappointed 
that Fahd has not exerted more pressure 
on Syrian President Hafiz al-Assad to 
withdraw his more than 40,000 troops 
| from Lebanon. 

Presidents Carter and Reagan shared 
at least one miscalculation: both over- 
estimated what the Saudis could deliver. 
Washington, in fact, may have done the 
Saudis a disservice. By going to Riyadh so 
often with pleas for help, the US. 
unduly inflated the Saudis’ notions of 
their importance. Says a sympathetic 
Middle East expert in Washington: “It is 
a delusion to count on them for what they 
cannot give.” 

The Saudis themselves say that they 
have never pretended to be the decisive 
voice in the Middle East. They argue that 
the self-interests of countries like Syria 
cannot be bought; if Washington needs 
proof, Saudi officials point out, it should 
look at how unsuccessful the U.S. has 
been in using economic leverage on Israel. 
“We do not buy influence with money,” 
says Prince Saud al-Faisal, Saudi Arabia's 
Foreign Minister. “We work for a collec- 
tive Arab position regarding peace, not a 
Saudi one. When an Arab country refuses 
some condition, it is usually for a reason, 
not just because it is being hardheaded or 
extremist.” 





trolling through the cavernous new 

airport at Jidda or gazing at the fingers 
of skyscrapers poking up into the sky over 
Riyadh, a visitor can easily forget how 
swiftly Saudi Arabia has developed. Until 
1953 the country had no national curren- 
cy. Slavery was abolished only in 1962. It 
was not until 1967 that a paved road con- 
nected Riyadh and Jidda. Observes a U.S 
diplomat in Jidda: “Anybody over 40 
years old in this country can remember 
when people had to make their own 
shoes.” 

The apparatus and practices of a mod- 
ern nation, indeed the very idea of being a 
nation at all, are new to Saudi Arabia. No 
other country in modern times has ad- 
vanced so far so quickly. A rapidly grow- 
ing bureaucracy has yet to demonstrate 
that it has either the flexibility or the com- 
petence to handle the complex problems 
of a nation that has undergone unparal- 
leled growth. As the decline in oil revenues 
forces the country to focus its priorities, the 
Saudi government can be expected to 
devote more time than ever to domestic af- 
fairs. The most serious question faced by 
one of the wealthiest countries in the world 
is whether the complex decisions that 
must be made today are within the capa- 
bilities of a government unaccustomed to 
the daily exercise of great power. The an- 
swer is of importance far beyond Saudi 
Arabia’s own borders. —By James Kelly. 
| Reported by William Stewart/Riyadh and 

Johanna McGeary/Washington 
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Some 75 miles from Cape Town, billows of thick black smoke rise from the blazing supertanker Castillo de Bellver and a surrounding oil 


DISASTERS 


- 


The Day the Ocean Caught Fire 


Off the South African coast, a supertanker becomes an inferno 


he 138,882-ton Spanish supertanker 

Castillo de Bellver was lumbering 
around the Cape of Good Hope, some 75 
miles northwest of Cape Town, on its way 
home with 250,000 tons of Persian Gulf 
crude oil, when at 1:30 a.m. crewmen 
discovered a fire near the ship’s bridge. 
The crew attacked the blaze with foam 
extinguishers, but within minutes the 
fire was out of control. Said Captain 
Alfonso Civera: “The whole ship became 
an inferno.” 

As the crew members ran for the life- 
boats, the flames ignited the cargo, which 
had begun to spill into the sea. For most of 
the day, the tanker burned, sending thick 
coils of black smoke rolling hundreds of 
feet into the air and bathing the area in an 
eerie orangish glow. Strong westerly 
winds blew a 75-mile-long cloud of chok- 
ing smog toward shore, depositing thick 
black goo on houses and cars and coating 
newly shorn sheep with an oily film. Up to 
25 miles inland, farmers reported an “oily 
rain” falling on their crops 


Left aboard the Castillo de Bellver | 


were Sailor José Vea, who had slept while 
the ship caught fire, and one other crew 
member. The two men dived overboard, 
but after an hour in the icy water Vea re- 
alized that he would soon die of exposure 
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He managed to climb back onto the vessel 
and, expecting to die, changed into his 
best suit. Then he huddled on the stern, 
trapped between towering flames and the 
cold sea. At last, four hours later, a rescue- 
helicopter pilot spotted Vea through the 
smoke and flew within ten yards of the 
burning deck to winch him to safety. Vea 
described his ordeal as “uncomfortably 
hot.” Thirty-two other crew members 
were safely taken from lifeboats by a 
trawler; three men are presumed dead. 

At 10 a.m., a series of explosions tore 
the abandoned 1,000-ft.-long tanker in 
half, spraying burning oil for hundreds of 
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yards in a vast arc around the wreckage 
Caught in the curtain of fire that rose 
from the growing oil slick, the aft section, 
containing about 100,000 tons of crude, 
quickly sank. Supported by a pocket of 
air, the bow section remained afloat verti- 
cally, like a six-story-high buoy, with an 
estimated 40,000 tons of oil still trapped in 
its tanks 

The hulk, leaking oil at a rate of about 
one ton an hour, posed a danger to the 
dozens of ships that round the cape every 
day. In a daring maneuver, a private heli- 
copter, with air force planes monitoring 
the situation, lowered two divers onto the 
wreck to attach a towline to the tanker’s 
bow. A powerful tugboat then began to 
tow the wreckage 100 miles out to sea, 
where it will be sunk in some 6,000 feet 


| of water 


The disaster left behind an oil slick 
that at one point measured 1,200 sq. mi 
For at least three days, it threatened 
marine species along South A frica’s coast, 
including the rock lobster and half the 
world’s population of jackass penguins 
But inexplicably, the seasonal westerly 
wind that was blowing the slick toward 
shore shifted back to a_ southeaster, 
pushing the sticky mass, including a 
particularly threatening ‘“‘mousse” of 
heavy oil, back out to sea. The favor- 
able weather, declared Bill Bricknell, 
South Africa’s chief oil-pollution-control 
Officer, “has been nothing short of 
miraculous.” —By Kenneth W. Banta. 


Reported by Peter Hawthorne / Johannesburg 
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The Curious Politics of Ecumenism 








To the World Council of Churches, the Soviets are sinless 


ak many conservative Christians in 
Western Europe and the US., the 
World Council of Churches, an umbrella 
organization for 301 Protestant and Or- 
thodox denominations with more than 
400 million members, appears to be an ec- 
clesiastical clone of the United Nations. 
Responsive to the growing influence of 
churches in the Third World, the council 
has seemingly evolved into a forum for re- 
lentless denunciations of the sins of 
American policy and capitalism. Mean- 
while, the W.C.C. has what some critics 
call a see-no-evil policy toward Commu- 
nist regimes. At the U.N., there is at least 
a Jeane Kirkpatrick on hand to answer 
the charges; at World Council meetings, 
Western church delegates generally re- 
main mute, or cheer on the earnest moral 
pronouncements. 

The W.C.C.’s sixth assembly at the 
University of British Columbia in Van- 
couver, which was attended by 838 dele- 
gates from 100 countries as well as thou- 
sands of visitors, did nothing to dispel 
the suspicions of anti-Western bias. For 
example, a committee headed by William 
P. Thompson, one of the two top leaders 
of the Presbyterian Church (U.S.), was re- 
sponsible for drafting last week’s for- 
mal statement on Afghanistan. Working 
closely with delegates from Soviet 
churches, the committee produced a mut- 
ed document that asked for withdrawal of 
Soviet troops as part of an overall political 
settlement; that was one of the few times 
the U.S.S.R. has been named specifically 
in a political declaration by the W.C.C. 
But the statement also said in effect that 
Soviet troops should be allowed to stay in 
Afghanistan until such a settlement is 
reached, and recommended that aid to 
the anti-Communist Afghan rebels be cut 
off. Thompson's committee also produced 
a harshly worded attack on U.S. Central 
American policy. The document praised 
“the life-affirming achievements” of the 
Nicaraguan government; Cuba was men- 
tioned not at all. 

Bishop Alexander Malik of the 
Church of Pakistan, a union of An- 
glican and Protestant bodies, demanded 
that the Afghanistan statement be sent 
back to committee for a suitable injection 
of candor: “If any Western nation were 
involved, I am sure we would have 
jumped on it with the strongest language 
available in the dictionary. The U.S.S.R. 
has committed a great aggression upon a 
neighbor, and it must be condemned.” 
Malik’s recommendation was rejected af- 
ter Russian Orthodox Archbishop Kirill 
warned that any stronger statement 
would present “terrible difficulties” for 


his church and would be a “challenge to | 











our loyalty to the ecumenical movement.” 

This was vintage W.C.C. politics. The 
council is willing to risk further damage to 
its image, not only because many Western 
church leaders agree with the attacks on 
the policies of the U.S. and its allies, but 
also because silence is supposedly the 
price that must be paid to keep Soviet bloc 
churches in the council. This pragmatic— 
some would say shortsighted—approach 


Potter during a session of W.C.C. assembly 





Suspicions of anti-American bias remain. 


also prevents the W.C.C. from addressing 
the plight of religious believers in the So- 
viet Union. The most dramatic event of 
the last assembly, in Nairobi eight years 
ago, was the publication of an open letter 
from two Soviet dissidents, Father Gleb 
Yakunin and Lev Regelson, claiming that 
the council had been silent when “the 
Russian Orthodox Church was half de- 
stroyed” in the early 1960s, and pleading 
for action against Soviet persecution. 

Despite veiled threats of a Soviet pull- 
out, the Nairobi assembly voted to step up 
its scrutiny of religious liberty, but with- 
out mentioning the U.S.S.R. by name. 
Since then, the W.C.C. has sponsored a 
low-key human rights program, cooperat- 
ing with Soviet churches’ requests for dis- 
cretion and contending that behind-the- 
scenes diplomacy works better than open 
confrontation. 

At Vancouver, W.C.C. General Secre- 
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tary Philip Potter received two more dissi- 
dent appeals, one from a human rights 
committee founded by Yakunin (who is 
now in a prison camp in the Urals) and 
the other from Russian Orthodox Deacon 
Vladimir Rusak. The council delegates 
were told little about the appeals, and 
W.C.C. spokesmen blandly explained 
that any action by the assembly would 
have amounted to intervention in the “in- 
ternal affairs” of a member church. 

Another favorite Third World cause, 
the W.C.C. Program to Combat Racism, 
provoked a fire storm of Western protest 
in 1978, when it gave modest grants to 
guerrilla groups that later toppled the 
white-run government of Rhodesia (now 
Zimbabwe). The W.C.C. is now funding 
the SWAPO guerrillas, who want to 
end South African rule over Namibia, 
and the African National Congress, 
which is fighting to end Pretoria’s apart- 
heid rule. The W.C.C. notes that its no- 
strings grants are intended for nonmili- 
tary purposes and come from designated 
gifts rather than general church revenues. 
Still, some Western churchgoers feel that 
even token funding of revolution, with its 
implied moral approval of political vio- 
lence, is not a suitable goal for world ecu- 
menism. W.C.C. supporters dismiss such 
criticism as motivated by hypocrisy if not 
white racism, and at Vancouver scarcely a 
whisper of protest was heard about the 
SWAPO and ANC grants. 





here was a flurry of excitement at the 

assembly involving a nonpolitical 
document titled “Witnessing in a Divided 
World.” Bishop Per Lonning of the 
Church of Norway (Lutheran) called it a 
“dangerous setback,” because it showed a 
“lack of missionary urgency” and did not 
emphasize the uniqueness of Christianity. 
Agreeing, the delegates voted nearly 
unanimously for a revision, but in dealing 
with a bushel of political statements on 
everything from nuclear arms (yes to a 
freeze) to Palestinian rights (an emphatic 
endorsement), they never had a chance to 
act on the rewritten statement. Nonethe- 
less, the delegates were enthusiastic about 
the increased emphasis on prayer and 
multicultural worship at the assembly. 
They were also hopeful that a joint state- 
ment produced last year by the council's 
theology commission might provide the 
eventual basis for intercommunion. 

Vancouver was the last assembly run 
by Potter, 62, a Methodist minister from 
Dominica whose special concern is pover- 
ty and oppression in the Third World. He 
is expected to retire in 1985, after 13 years 
in office. His replacement will be chosen 
by the 145-member central committee 
elected last week, with the Rev. Heinz Jo- 
achim Held of West Germany, 55, as its 
new presiding officer. For Held and Pot- 
ter’s successor, the council’s delicate bal- 
ancing act will undoubtedly continue 
without letup. — By Richard N. Ostling 
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COMING IN OCTOBER, OUR 6OTH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE! 


: THEMOST 


issue of TIME that recreates 

the original words and pic- 
tures first used to tell the world 
about Lindbergh’s flight across 
the Atlantic and man’s first steps 
on the moon... the rise of Hitler 
and the dropping of the atomic 
bomb, the years of Camelot and 
the scandal of Watergate. 

That’s exactly what the editors 
of TIME are preparing for you 
right now...inTIME’s 60th Anni- 
versary Issue! 

Entitled “The Most Amazing 60 
Years in History”, this collector's 
issue of TIME recreates the original 
accounts of the stories and events 
that have shaped our world. 

Through its pages and pictures, 


% magine a landmark special 


-< 


; AMAZING & 
GOYEARS - 
SIN HISTORY * 


you'll relive years of turmoil 
when Israel declared its indepen- 
dence and JFK made Khrushchev 
blink first over missiles in Cuba. 

ou'll see the face of war 
° steces in our correspon- 

pondents’ accounts of Pearl 
Harbor and Hiroshima, Inchon 
and Saigon. 

You'll relive triumphs of the 
spirit... Lindbergh’s flight across 
the Atlantic, the moon walk, civil 
rights marches and the Women’s 
Conference. 

You'll gain fresh perspective on 
the current state of our economy 
and you'll look back and see how 
TIME first reported on the Crash 
and the New Deal, the German 


inflation and the Arab oil embargo. 





ou'll look at the world of 

science, from the discoveries 

of penicillin and the polio 
vaccine to Sputnik and the com- 
puter age. 


And you'll see what TIME’s 
cultural editors first had to say 
about personalities from Charlie 
Chaplin to the Beatles. 


ar more than just a record of 
e our times, the stories in this 

landmark Anniversary Issue 
will make history as fresh and 
exciting as news itself. 

Best of all, this giant collector’s 
issue is yours at no extra cost 
when you return the accompany- 
ing card and subscribe to TIME 
today! 


READ TIME AND UNDERSTAND. 




















"The quality of Smirnoff 


is something to singabout. 


Its value calls for encores” 


“T put all my energy 
into delivering 
a song. Because 
the quality of 
a performance is 
fae very important to me. 
“Quality is important in the vodka 
I choose, too. It’s Smirnoff®vodka. No other vodka is filtered for 
purity and clarity the Smirnoff way. Yet it costs only a little more to 
have Smirnoff than regular vodkas. That's value. 
“I admire quality. And I appreciate 
value. And that’s why Smirnoff 
hits just the right note with me.” 


There’s vodka, and then there’s Smirnoff. 


VOFF ANYWHERE IN THE CONTINENTAL | ALL TOLL FREE, 1-800-528-6148 


be : 


“IT will never marry again,” 
Elizabeth Taylor reportedly de- 
clared 18 months ago. Well, 
when she was young, it was 
said that a woman was entitled 
to change her mind. And so 
last week Taylor, 51, an- 
nounced her engagement to 
wealthy Mexican Lawyer Vic- 
tor Gonzalez Luna, 56. He will be 
husband No. 8. To mark the 
occasion, Gonzalez Luna pre- 
sented his intended with a 
16%4-carat sapphire surround- 
ed by tiny diamonds. So forget 
Liz and Dick; until further no- 
tice, make it Liz and Vic 


After 3.5 million kilome- 
ters of space, a single kilometer 
on the ground might seem a bit 
tame. But last week Astronaut 
Sally Ride, 32, was in New York 
City to promote next summer's 
Olympic Torch Relay and the 
1-km leg of the journey to be 
run in her name for the benefit 
of the Girls Clubs of America 
Her schedule permitting, Ride 
may even show up to take a 
few jogging steps for woman- 
kind. Don’t look back, John 
Glenn, someone may be gain- 
ing on you 





Liz and No. 8 after their engagement 





Clayburgh peering into Israeli jail in Costa-Gavras’ film Hanna K. 


People 


It was beginning to seem as 
if not all the pawns were on the 
board. During the current 
World Chess Federation cham- 
pionship tournament, Soviet of- 
ficials were playing some sort of 
game of their own. First Viktor 
Korchnoi, 52, the Soviet defector 
who now lives in Switzerland, 
was set to face U.S.S.R. Whiz 
Kid Gari Kasparov, 20, in a semi- 
final match at Pasadena City 
College in California. But Kas- 
parov never showed because, it 
was rumored, the Soviets feared 
he might defect. Three days lat- 
er, former World Champion 
Vassily Smysiov, 62, was also 
disqualified, for boycotting a 
match against Hungary’s Zol- 
tan Ribli, 31, in Abu Dhabi os- 
tensibly because the Persian 
Gulf emirate was too hot. So 
Korchnoi and Ribli will meet 
for the right to confront World 
Champion Anatoly Karpov, 32, 
though he is now said to be 
unwilling to face anyone who 
has won by default. Checkers, 
anyone? 


Actress Jill Clayburgh, 39, 
seems to have entered a legal 
phase. Two years ago, she was 


A down-to-earth Ride signing autographs for Girls Club members 
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Korchnoi's complaint: a default 


a Supreme Court Justice in 
First Monday in October. Now 
in Hanna K., a new political 
film by Director Costa-Gavrass 
(Z, Missing), she plays an 
American attorney turned Is- 
raeli citizen who takes on the 
controversial case of an Arab 
charged with persistently and 
illegally crossing the border 
into Israel. “It is an allegorical 
tale,” says Clayburgh. Though 
she had little time to play tour- 
ist while filming in Israel, be- 
ing virtually unknown there 


gave her a welcome escape 
from the pressures of fame 
Says she: “It’s especially nice 
in museums.” 


“Once you have it, you're 
never going to lose it,”’ explains 
Oscar Robertson, 44. “The Big 
O” was back under the hoops 
last week along with Wilt Cham- 
berlain, Bob Cousy and Jack Twy- 
man, among other N.B.A. old- 
timers who showed up at 
Kutsher’s Country Club in 
Monticello, N.Y., for a game to 
raise funds for needy pro- 
basketball players. Indeed, the 
old stars do still seem to have 
it. Cousy, 55, handled the ball 
with magical dexterity, and 
when 7-ft. 1-in. Chamberlain, 
46, slam-dunked a basket, the 
crowd roared as if “Wilt the 
Stilt” had never missed a sea- 
son. Twyman, 49, who origi- 
nally organized the benefit, 
does not think the pro game 
has changed all that much 
Says Twyman, now a whole- 
sale-grocery businessman: “If I 
was in shape and 23 again, 
I could probably play with 
anybody.” 

— By Guy D. Garcia 
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Economy & Business 


Happy Birthday, Bull Market 


A record year has transformed investing, and the ride ma y not be over yet 


WoO years ago, Steven Fishman was 
a New York University student 
without a job but with a keen eye 
for a bargain. Today Fishman, 20, is still a 
student without a job, but he is $50,000 
ahead. He made that much on the stock 
market, mostly by devoting his lunch 


hours to trading options on the stocks of 


Tandy and Digital Equipment. The prof- 
its have paid for a few years of his N.Y.L 
tuition, plus, as he puts it, “a lot of dinners 
with my girlfriend.” 

Fishman is one of hundreds of thou- 
sands of investors, small and large, indi- 
vidual and institutional, who have scored 
handsomely in the great bull market that 
began on Aug. 12, 1982. For them, it has 
been a year of superlatives like “biggest’ 
and “richest.” Records have crumbled 
Hundreds of billions have been made, at 
least on paper 

Last week, just before the bull mar- 
ket’s first birthday, Citibank threatened 
to spoil the party. It raised its prime rate 
from 104% to 11%. Other banks fol- 


lowed, and stock prices sank as they al- 
most always do when higher interest rates 


loom. By week’s end they had begun a 


Weekly Closings™ 
Day mm 


modest rebound, but investors remained 
nervous. Even so, nothing could change 
the fact that it had been quite a ride—and 
despite the inevitable 
might have a lot more mileage in it 

From last year’s | to this year's 
high, Standard & Poor's index of 500 
stocks was up 67 Another S & P index 
of low-priced stocks had jumped 152% 


corrections 






Value Line’s Composite Index closely 
watched by many small investors, had 
ballooned by 86 The most widely 


watched indicator of all, the Dow Jones 
index of 30 industrial stocks, turned in 
one of its best performances ever 

A year ago, the Dow stood at 776.92 
In June it reached a record 1248.30, up 
61 That increase is rivaled by only one 
other in the history of the index, which 
was begun in 1884 by Charles Henry 
Dow, the first editor of the Wall Street 


Journal. In 1932 and 1933, on the eve of 


Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, it rose 
from 41 to 105, or 156 more than dou- 
bling. That market, like the current one 
was severely undervalued to begin with 
rhe buying is not over yet. Since June 
16, the Dow has fallen 65 points, to close 


last week at 1182.83, and there is bound to 
be more faltering along the way. Certain 
high-tech stocks have taken a bit of a 
beating in the past two months and sell 
for 30% to 50% less than in June. But even 
with that sharp drop most are still doing 
very well. Apple Computer, for example, 
is down to 33% from a high of 63%, yet is 
still way ahead of its 52-week low of 12 

Many Wall Street watchers remain 
bullish. Says Treasury Secretary Donald 
Regan, former chairman of Merrill Lynch 
“The market was due for a pause. But it 
isn't overdone.” Indeed, in the view of Re- 
gan and almost everyone else, the bull mar- 
ket still has a lot of life in it. Says Arthur 
Zeikel, president of Merrill Lynch Asset 
Management: “Weare in the fourth or fifth 
inning of a nine-inning ball game.’ 

The innings so far have transformed 
the whole climate for investing. Individ- 
uals and institutions, many of whom lost 
faith in stocks during the 1970s as a hedge 
against inflation, have returned to the 
market in droves. Since last August, Mer- 
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rill Lynch has added 900,000 customers to 
the 3.2 million it already had. At a time 
when big brokers are linked to their cus- 
tomers largely by area code 800 telephone 
numbers, many investors have begun pa- 
tronizing the hundreds of small discount 
brokers that have sprung up in storefronts 
and lobbies. Banks also are getting into the 
act, buying discount brokers and offering 
their services. Last week, for example, the 
Federal Reserve permitted Chase Man- 
hattan to acquire Rose & Co. Investment 
Brokers. BankAmerica and Citicorp al- 
ready own brokers. 

As investors have flocked back, fi- 
nancial institutions have hurried to cash 
in by changing the way they do 
business and even the way they are 
organized. Brokerage houses, 
banks, insurance companies and 
even credit-card firms have gone 
into a kind of mating frenzy, merg- 
ing left and right and creating new | 
organizations with names like | 
Shearson/American Express and 
Prudential-Bache. By offering a 
“supermarket” of financial ser- 
vices, these firms permit an inves- 
tor to pick up stocks along with 
auto shocks at his local Sears, to 
write checks and sell shares 
through a Merrill Lynch Cash | | 
Management Account and to have 
his Visa transactions recorded | 
along with his stock trading. 

Such new approaches to money | 
management have at once capital- 
ized upon, and accelerated, a shift 
in the investing habits of the typical 
American family. Chief Portfolio 
Strategist Steven Einhorn of Gold- 
man, Sachs estimates that individ- 
ual investors bought $23 billion in 
stocks during the first three months 
of this year, twice the pace of the 
last quarter of 1982. 

In the process, many of the glamour 
investments of the 1970s have fallen from 
favor, notably nonproductive “collect- 
ibles” like wine, antiques, coins and other 
such prosaic places to put money. The 
stock market is also luring funds that, 
through the 1970s, were going into pre- 
cious metals, gems and real estate, even 
though their prices have continued to rise. 
Silver, for example, was selling in June for 
109.5% more than it was a year earlier, 
gold for nearly 30% more. Diamonds, 
though, did not gain. 

Traditionally a forecaster of economic 
activity, the market this time proved to be 
unusually sensitive. Last summer the U.S. 
economy was still headed down, hitting 
its low only in November. Unemploy- 
ment was rising to levels not seen since 
before World War II. Sales and earnings 
of companies large and small were down 
after a year of recession. Stock prices were 
ata two-year low. 

A few analysts, however, had sensed 
that an explosion lay ahead. In August 
the sparks started flying. On the 13th, 
with inflation down sharply, Federal 
Reserve Chairman Paul Volcker unex- 
pectedly announced still another reduc- 
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tion in the discount rate, from 11% to 
10.5%; two cuts had already been made. 
That credibly signaled easier money af- 
ter almost three years of an anti-infla- 
tionary clampdown. On the 15th, Ron- 
ald Reagan gave a speech asking for 
$99 billion in new taxes to reduce the 
federal deficit. On the 17th, Salomon 
Brothers’ influential economist, Henry 
Kaufman, predicted that interest rates 
on long-term Government bonds would 
fall sharply, to 8% or 9%. 

With that triple dosage of encour- 
agement, the market in the next ten 
months set 25 records. It was fueled by 
an enormous influx of cash held by pen- 


sion funds and other institutions. Anoth- 
er source: $35 billion from individuals 
seeking to set up their own Keogh plans 
and individual retirement accounts, the 
latter provided under a law opening 
such benefits to all employees as of Jan- 
uary 1982. Much of the IRA money was 
switched out of bonds and money mar- 
ket funds and into equity mutual funds 
(see chart). So was a great deal of non- 
IRA money. As interest rates dropped 
and private individuals saw they could 
make more money in securities, money 
market investments declined by $62 bil- 
lion, even as $39 billion was gushing 
into mutual funds for stocks. 


y Oct. 21, the Dow had steamed 

ahead 260 points, to 1036, the 

largest point gain in any two- 
month period ever. On Nov. 3 came the 
biggest one-day gain: 43.41, pushing the 
Dow to 1065.49. That broke the old rec- 
ord of 1051 set a decade earlier, in Janu- 
ary 1973. 

A day later came the largest single 
day's trading volume: 149,350,000 shares, 
a load handled almost effortlessly by new 
computerized trading systems at the New 


York Stock Exchange and drastically 
modifying the definitions of what were 
“light,” “moderate” and “heavy” trading 
days. From August through June, an av- 
erage of 86 million shares was traded dai- 
ly. A 50 million-share day is now regard- 
ed as so-so; in the late 1940s trading 
rarely reached | million shares a day, and 
even in the 1960s a 6 million-share day 
was considered a monster. (Of course, the 
volume of shares outstanding has in- 
creased by 74% since 1975.) Says William 
M. LeFevre of New York’s Purcell, Gra- 
ham & Co.: “Now if you don’t get 15 mil- 
lion or 16 million shares in the first hour, 
brokers worry about slow days.” 

: The wealth created by the up- 

| ward push in the price of stocks 

,| dwarfed the figures from any bull 

| market since records started being 

‘| kept. In all, according to the au- 

thoritative Wilshire index, some 
5,000 stocks had produced $660 bil- 
lion in paper profits by last week, 
down somewhat from the $700 bil- 
lion or so in June when stocks were 
at their highest. If the total seems 
breathtaking, it must be measured 
against the fact that a decade and 
| more of inflation had so seriously 
e| eroded stock values that for many 

@| investors, the bull market’s gains 

§| enabled them to do little more than 

| recoup losses. Just to keep up with 

inflation, the record 1051 Dow 
| should have stood at 2445 by No- 

| vember 1982. 

Of course, some people made 
| out smashingly well anyway. For- 
| mer Treasury Secretary William Si- 

mon netted a handsome $66 million 

/ when he weaned Gibson Greeting 

| Cards away from RCA in a com- 

|) plex buyout maneuver and then, 

| having picked up its stock for 14¢ a 

share, turned around and offered it 
to the public for $27.50. David Packard, 
co-founder and major shareholder in Cal- 
ifornia’s Hewlett-Packard, a high-tech 
pioneer and leader, saw his personal for- 
tune grow by $1.1 billion in eleven 
months, as H-P’s stock rose from 38 to 83. 
Five members of the family of Sam Wal- 
ton, the co-founder of Wal-Mart, a dy- 
namically growing Arkansas-based re- 
tailer, were centimillionaires even before 
Wal-Mart stock rose from 25 to 42; that 
helped add $200 million to $300 million 
apiece to their worth. 

Ordinary shareholding families did 
not do badly, either. From last August 
through June they took some $63 billion 
in profits from the growth in value of 
their stocks. But at the same time, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve, the 
worth of stock held by households (as 
opposed to financial institutions) jumped 
from $959.5 billion in June 1982 to 
$1,296 billion by April, two months be- 
fore the bull market's high. That means 
that after profit taking, the worth of 
stocks in households still increased by 
$337 billion. 

According to one survey by Kidder, 
Peabody, all industry groups gained from 
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the bullishness. The stocks of Wall Street 
brokerage houses, fittingly enough, rose 
the most as a group: 326%. Next came 
gold-mining stocks, up 223%; communi- 
cations, up 213%; savings and loans, up 
206%; and homebuilding, up 204%. 
Stocks of long-bedraggled automakers 
and textile producers doubled on average, 
and those in the depressed steel industry 
rose 57%. Even stocks that had the small- 
est appreciation—tobacco companies, en- 
tertainment firms and electric utilities— 
rose a respectable 30% or so. 

Between now and the end of the year, 
say analysts, stock prices could break fur- 
ther records, with large jumps in big- 
name, high-capitalization stocks. IBM, at 
118 last week, could go to 150 by next Au- 
gust, and General Electric could rise from 









Portfolio Strategist Barton Biggs: “The 
Dow will never see 1000 again.” Value 
Line Chairman Arnold Bernhard, 81, who 
has watched the market for six decades, 
foresees a Dow of 1400 by the end of the 
year, 1800 to 2200 in three or four years. 
Bernhard believes that stocks, particularly 
of Dow Jones companies, are grossly un- 
dervalued, just as they were during the 
market’s Depression trough half a century 
ago. Says he: “We are really looking at the 
market bottom right now.” 

Probably the bull market’s most en- 
during legacy will be a renewed confi- 
dence on the part of Americans that there 
is money to be made in stocks. The mar- 
ket came along at just the right time, 
when inflation was abating. To investors, 
that meant that real return on stocks— 























and all other financial investments, for 
that matter—was higher because it was 
not being consumed by inflation. Already 
the number of American shareholders is 
back at about 32 million, 7 million more 
than in the mid-1970s. That will make for 
all the more revelry at future bull-market 
birthdays. —By John S. DeMott. Reported by 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York 


48 to 70. Even though those and many oth- 
er issues have risen sharply during the past 
year, they still are viewed as undervalued. 

Wall Street’s more optimistic bulls see 
stock prices rising for the rest of the decade 
and well into the 1990s. The 1000 level on 
the Dow, cracked only a few times in histo- 
ry before last November, may be a new 
floor for stock prices. Says Morgan Stanley 















































The Newest Crapshoot 
ay 41 Hy Efi tT Hicks has abandoned his 
@ Tee commercial photography business 
at in Portland, Ore., to devote himself to 
i ti trading them. Webb Williams, Exxon 
Corp.’s trust fund manager, spends an 
increasing portion of his time investing 
in them for his company. So does 
Charles Stevenson, who operates his 
own New York-based money manage- 
ment firm. 

Venturesome traders across the U.S. are turning an esoteric-sounding new 
way of investing money into one of the hottest and fastest-growing ways to cash 
in on the bull market: stock index futures contracts. They are akin to commod- 
ities contracts, but on nothing so tangible as pork bellies or bushels of wheat. 
More than 1 million of the contracts changed hands in July, and their daily value 
at times reached $5 billion. 

Stock index futures, introduced in February 1982 and now traded on ex- 
changes in Chicago, Kansas City and New York, are basically bets on whether 
the entire stock market will rise or fall. Each of the contracts covers a measure of 
market performance such as Standard & Poor's index of 500 stocks, the New 
York Stock Exchange composite and the Value Line survey of 1,700 issues. The 
security’s price is typically determined by multiplying the level of an index by 
$500. A contract based on a Standard & Poor’s index that stands at 160, for ex- 
ample, would be worth $80,000 ($500 times 160). To invest, a buyer would have to 
put down something less than 10% of that amount, or about $6,000. The investor 
would then stand to make or lose $500 on every point the index rose or fell. If it 
were to jump to, say, 165, the purchaser would have a profit of $2,500 ($500 times 
5). If the index dropped to 155, he would lose $2,500. 

Trading in the contracts can therefore be expensive and risky. “These instru- 
ments are not for the small investor,” says Louis Margolis, vice president of the 
Salomon Bros. investment banking firm. “It’s the doctors, dentists and big insti- 
tutions that have been dealing in them.” 

Exchanges, meanwhile, have been moving to make index trading more af- 
fordable. They offer a rapidly growing array of relatively inexpensive options to 
buy or sell contracts, for example, and thus let investors limit their risks to what 
an option costs. Some can be bought for less than $1,000. In addition, the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange last month launched a contract based on a Standard & 
Poor's roundup of 100 stocks that can be invested in for about $3,000. It is already 
a brisk seller. 





















Feeling the Heat 


The corn-crop outlook shrivels 





or years, plentiful harvests have been 

the grocery shopper's best friend. 
Thanks to the rich yield of American 
farms, food prices have risen more slowly 
than inflation since 1979. But last week 
the Government disclosed that the combi- 
nation of bad weather and a controversial 
farm-subsidy program may augur steeper 
increases ahead. Based on an Aug. | sur- 
vey, the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated that the 1983 corn crop will be only 
5.24 billion bu. That output would be 38% 
below last year’s record level and would 
represent the smallest harvest since 1974. 

Because corn is the main feed for 
cows, hogs and chickens, the shortfall will 
probably raise meat prices by the spring 
of 1984. Government economists estimate 
that the increases will drive up next year’s 
grocery costs by 5% to 8%. Since such fig- 
ures are an average for all foods, the 
prices of beef, pork and poultry are apt to 
jump even more. In the months immedi- 
ately ahead, however, those prices may 
show an interim drop, since farmers an- 
ticipating rising grain costs because of 
the poor harvest will tend to sell off their 
livestock. 

The diminished corn 
prospects are largely due 
to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s payment in kind 
(PIK) program, which be- 
gan with this year’s crop. 
PIK is designed to ease the 
buildup of farm surpluses 
by giving surplus grain to 
farmers who idle their land. 
The program, which some 
critics label a windfall, 
brought about a planned 
27% drop in the corn acre- 
age planted this year. In 
July the Government esti- 
mated that the reduction would trim the 
1983 corn harvest to 6.2 billion bu. 

But drought and torrid temperatures 
quickly threw that forecast off kilter by at 
least 1 billion bu. The harsh weather ar- 
rived just as the corn was entering its cru- 
cial tasseling stage and kernels were start- 
ing to form. Now cornstalks are dying 
weeks ahead of schedule, as much of the 
farm belt’s normally rich, brown soil is be- 
coming increasingly yellow and cracked. 
Says Larry Quandt, who raises corn and 
soybeans in southern Illinois: “If the 
drought lasts any longer, it’s going to be 
an extremely rough year.” 

Some economists are already predict- 
ing that this year’s crop may be even 
smaller than the 4.7 billion bu. harvested 
in 1974. Nevertheless, many farmers 
stand to gain from the shortfall. Corn now 
sells for some $3.50 per bu., up more than 
$1 from last year. In part because of such 
prices, the Government currently fore- 
casts that overall U.S. farm income could 
reach some $27 billion this year, com- 
pared with $22.1 billion in 1982. ao 
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WE ARE 
HOLLYWOOD'S 
GREATS, 
OLD AND 


We are your movie star because each month, 
no other cable TV movie service brings you 
the glittering range of films Cinemax™ does. 
Over 55 wonderful movies a month. Every- 
thing from sentimental favorites right up 

through today’s sensational blockbusters. All 
uncut and uninterrupted. All 24 hours a day. 


WE ARE YOUR 
MOVIE STAR. 


TRY TO IDENTIFY THE STARS AND THEIR MOVIES. Gene Wise 
Ines NKEE DOODLE DANDY. leresa Wright 
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March 27,1 
The da ioe Stiver 
Bubble burst. 


In the book Russell Baker calls “the best shark story since Jaws,” Stephen 
Fay exposes the terrifying, fascinating and at times absurdly comic tale of 
how two Texas brothers joined forces with the House of Saud to capture 
the world’s silver—and how they were stopped only hours before they 
brought the entire commodities 
market to its knees. “Provides 
essential explanations of the 
difference between bullion and 
bull!—New York Times Book Review 


“A splendid job...reads like a } 
thriller.” —Dallas Times-Herald 





The Hunt Family's Bold Attempt to Corner the Silver Market 


by STEPHEN FAY 


$6.95 paperback 
For the best in paperbacks look for the PENGUIN 


40 West 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 10010 





Just tell us the brand name of your briefcase. 
And we'll send you an elegant nametag, 
FREE, exactly like the one shown here. 

All we ask in return is this: when our 
nametag outlasts your briefcase, remember 
our name. And look us up. At fine office 

supply dealers, department and specialty 
stores nationwide. 
Just complete the tag, above. 
Then tear out this ad and mail e 
it to us. 
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Police 
Grandma 








Introducing Speed Calling. Now you can 
make local and long distance calls simply by dialing 
one or two numbers. Thanks to Speed Calling* from 
Illinois Bell. 

Speed Calling makes it easier for everyone to 
use the phone. It can be a real life-saver in an 
emergency. And a real time-saver for getting through 
to people you call often. 

‘To get Speed Calling in your home, call 
Illinois Bell at 1 800 535-6000. Then go ahead and 
tell Grandma you’ve got her number. 





© Illinois Bell 


“Available in many areas. ©lllinois Bell, 1983 











“Please Try Again Later” 





Phone workers walk out, but the calls still go through, sort of 


“Operator, well, could you 
help me place this call?/ See, 
the number on the matchbook 
is old and faded./ She’s living 
in L.A./ With my best old ex- 
friend Ray.” 


f the jilted lover in Jim 

Croce’s 1972 pop ballad 
Operator had been trying to 
reach his old girlfriend last 
week, he might have heard a 
polite but unresponsive re- 
corded message: “I’m sorry, 
but due to a work stoppage, there may be 
a delay in answering your call. Will you 
please try again later?” The operators 
were on strike against A T & T, as were 
phone installers, maintenance workers 
and repairmen. In the first nationwide 
telephone walkout since 1971, some 
675,000 members of three unions (Com- 
munications Workers of America, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, Telecommunications International 
Union) were demanding higher pay and 
greater job security. 

Harried and hurried, AT&T's 
227,000 supervisory personnel worked 
shifts as long as 14 hours to fill in for the 
strikers. Thanks to the high level of auto- 
mation in the phone system, most service 
continued to be remarkably smooth. Di- 
rect-dial calls generally zipped through 
the computerized networks with no trou- 
ble. But people who needed information 
or help in making long-distance calls en- 
countered bothersome delays. Mary Lynn 
Graham, an Ohio State University jour- 
nalism student, had to try four times over 
30 minutes before successfully making a 
collect call to her parents in Dayton. Ohio 
Bell reported that on the first day of the 
strike its supervisors could handle only 
153,000 operator-assisted long-distance 
calls, instead of the normal 289,000. 

Phone installations were postponed, 
and repair work was held up. Southern 
New England Telephone admitted that 
problems normally fixed in a day were go- 
ing untended for as long as four days. 
Troubleshooting managers swapped suits 
and ties for work shirts and blue jeans as 
they clambered up telephone poles and 
crawled into manholes. Many had never 
done repair work before; armed with dia- 
grams, they got a quick, on-the-scene edu- 
cation. In San Francisco, two supervisors 
for Pacific Telephone embarked on a fair- 
ly routine repair of a neighborhood box of 
circuits at 6 p.m. and did not make it back 
to their office until 4 a.m. Said Eileen 
Short, Pacific Telephone’s maintenance 
manager: “Sometimes it’s the blind lead- 
ing the blind. They're hanging in there, 
but we'll see how long they can.” 

Adding to the pressure, vandals 
slashed telephone cables and temporarily 
cut off service to several small pockets of 
homes and businesses across the U.S. 














Among the places hit: parts of Miami, 
Dallas, Detroit, Reno, suburban Philadel- 
phia and a few towns in upstate New 
York. New Jersey Bell reported 25 acts of 
sabotage during the first three days of the 
strike, including a cut cable that disrupted 
service to a state police barracks and Fort 
Dix, a major Army base. Though direct 
evidence linking striking workers to the 
crimes is scarce, they are naturally the 
prime suspects. In one case, a striking 
Southern Bell employee and his grown 
son were arrested for pulling the wires out 
of a telephone box in Gainesville, Fla. 

On the picket lines, the mood was mil- 
itant. In Denver, strikers carried signs 
that read MA BELL ABUSES HER KIDS. Vio- 
lence occasionally erupted. In Brooklyn, 
strikers tossed eggs at people crossing a 


A supervisor coping in New York City ; 
“They re hanging in there,” but how long? 
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picket line and scuffled with police. Three 
officers suffered cuts and abrasions, and 
three strikers were arrested for disorderly 
conduct or inciting to riot. In Atlanta, 
Picketer B.J. Griffin was hit in the mouth 
with a BB, apparently fired by a sniper, 
outside a downtown Southern Bell office. 
After spending the night in a hospital, 
Griffin was back on the line the next 
morning. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, A T & T 
and the unions seemed to be far apart on 
terms for a new three-year contract. The 
company offered raises of up to 3.5% in 
the first year, plus cost of living increases | 
over the rest of the contract that would 
amount to 75% of the rise in the consumer 
price index. But Communications Work- 
ers President Glenn Watts, representing 
some 525,000 of the strikers, declared that 
his union wanted “at least double” what 
the company was putting on the table. 

In addition, the unions demanded 
company-financed training programs to 
upgrade employee skills and a voice in de- 
cisions about the introduction of new 
technology, which the workers fear could 
threaten thousands of jobs. A T & T, how- 
ever, was eager to gain givebacks from the 
workers. The company asked, for exam- 
ple, that employees pay up to 25% of the 
cost of their medical insurance, a sugges- 
tion that the unions flatly rejected. 

AT &T'schief negotiator, Rex Reed, 
met briefly with Watts several times last 
week, but the talks were fruitless, Watts, 
who has led three previous rounds of bar- 
gaining with A T & T since 1974 and has 
always won big wage gains for his union, 
predicted that the strike could go on “a 
very long time.” Said he: “At the moment, 
I don’t see any kind of an immediate 
agreement at all. If the company’s negoti- 
ators have any intention of changing their 
position, they're the straightest-faced 
poker players I’ve ever been up against.” 





anging over the bargaining is 

AT&T's impending breakup. To 
settle an antitrust suit, A T & T’s local op- 
erating companies will spin off into seven 
independent regional units next Jan. 1. 
Because of uncertainty over how profit- 
able each will be, both labor and manage- 
ment seemed anxious to strike the best 
deal they could before the divestiture 
occurs. 

Even in the past, the regional divi- 
sions of the Bell System have complicated 
the contract ratification process. The na- 
tionwide strike in 1971 lasted only a week, 
but 32,000 employees of New York Tele- 
phone rejected the agreement and stayed 
off the job for seven months. 

Union leaders admitted last week that 
a prolonged strike could not shut down 
the telephone system, but they warned 
that service would gradually deteriorate 
as the company fell further and further 
behind on repairs. If that happens, the 
busy signals and “I’m sorry” recordings 
could become an increasingly frequent 
annoyance —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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Among Friends 


| Hammer's China deal 





rospects for the agreement first glim- 

mered at a Houston barbecue four 
years ago. Deng Xiaoping, Communist 
Party Vice Chairman of the People’s Re- 
public of China, who was making a brief 
U.S. tour, was introduced to Armand 
Hammer, 85, chairman of Occidental Pe- 
troleum. Brushing aside the interpreter, 
Deng said, “No introduction is necessary. 
We know Dr. Hammer as the American 
who helped Lenin. Why don’t you come 
.to China and help us as well?” Hammer, 
whose close trade ties with the Soviet 
Union stretch back for more than half a 
century, said that he would be happy to 
deal with the Chinese. He pointed out, 
| however, that his age forced him to travel 
| on his company jet, Oxy-/, a white Boeing 
| 727, and private planes were effectively 


aw Sl é 
Occidental's chairman, left, with Qin Wencai, head of China's offshore-oil company 








$120 million on exploration. If it is suc- 
cessful in discovering commercial quanti- 
ties of crude, the production contract will 
run for 15 years; China will get up to 51% 
of the proceeds. 

Like the nation itself, China’s offshore 
oil deposits are enormous but somewhat 
mysterious. They are estimated to range 
in volume between 30 billion and 100 bil- 
lion bbl., which would make them per- 
haps the equal of the North Sea field. But 
for technical and political reasons China 
cannot maintain production from its ex- 
isting wells, much less develop these huge 
crude reserves by itself. Last year China 
signed a separate joint-development con- 
tract with Atlantic Richfield, which has 
already begun test drilling in a 3,500-sq.- 
mi. block off the coast of Viet Nam. 

In winning the contracts for Occi- 
dental, Hammer has succeeded in 
becoming accepted by Premier Zhao 
Ziyang as “China's old friend.” Last 
year Hammer completed 24% years of 








banned in China. Replied Deng: “It can 
be arranged. You send me a cable when 
you are ready to come.” 

Two months later, Hammer made his 
first trip. After several subsequent visits, 
his travels paid off. Occidental (1982 
sales: $18.2 billion) has become the first 
U.S. company to win oil rights from the 
Chinese in a round of competitive bid- 
ding. By early next year, the Los Angeles- 
based company and a consortium of mi- 
nority foreign partners expect to begin 
drilling on two 415-sq.-mi. tracts in the 
South China Sea. Said Hammer, who cel- 
ebrated his success in the banquet hall of 
the Peking Hotel while a Chinese orches- 
tra played Turkey in the Straw: “This is 
one of the largest unexplored basins in the 
world. We are very proud.” 

The bidding for tracts in the 58,000- 
s$q.-mi. area in the Yellow and South Chi- 
na seas has consumed 18 months and at- 
tracted 33 companies, including 16 from 
the U.S. In May a group headed by British 
Petroleum won the first contract. The Oc- 
cidental-led group is expected to spend 
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The orchestra played Turkey in the Straw while officials celebrated the winning bids. 


negotiations for a study that may lead to 
joint development of the world’s largest 
Open-pit coal mine in Shanxi province, 
west of Peking. 

For Hammer, striking deals with 
Communist nations is nearly instinctive 
by now. He made his first trip to the Sovi- 
et Union in 1921 to help out during a ty- 
phoid epidemic. By 1925 Hammer had 
won a Soviet concession to manufacture 
writing implements. According to one 
source, his plant produced 72 million pen- 
cils and 95 million pens in a single year. 

The Chinese have expressed no public 
misgivings about dealing with a friend of 
the Soviets. Nor have they shown any out- 
ward unease over Hammer's capitalist 
ways. During his last trip, Hammer and 
23 members of his party stayed in a Pe- 
king guesthouse that was once occupied 
by Mao's incarcerated widow Jiang Qing 


| (reported rent: $5,000 a day). As for Ham- 


mer, he says that the rewards of doing 
business with the Chinese outweigh the 
difficulties, but “like any good salesman, 


you have to know the territory.” B 











Emerald Oil 


Ireland gushes with hope 





f autos could run on peat, the Irish 

would be energy sultans. But because 
the republic (pop. 3.4 million) has almost 
no other known resources of fuel, it must 
satisfy 659% of its energy needs with im- 
ported oil. For more than a decade, Ire- 
land has been green with envy over Brit- 
ain’s North Sea petroleum windfall and 
has searched vainly for its own bonanza. 
Lately, though, Dublin has been awash in 
a gusher of speculation about a discovery 
in the Celtic Sea, which separates Ireland 
and Britain. Last week the rumors proved 
to be valid. Gulf Oil acknowledged that a 
test well only 20 miles south of the Water- 
ford coast had produced a flow that sug- 
gests a sizable field. The early results, said 
Junior Energy Minister Eddie Collins, 
“are very encouraging indeed.” 

The mood on the Dublin and London 
stock markets resembled an Irish wake. 
Euphoric investors rushed to buy into oil 
companies that own stakes in the Celtic 
Sea. Most bought shares of Atlantic Re- 
sources, a tiny Irish company that owns a 
one-third interest in the promising new 
find; Union Oil and Gulf own the other 
two-thirds. In less than two months the 
company’s shares have risen from 46¢ toa 
high of $7.76. The biggest individual win- 
ner appears to be Atlantic Resources 
Shareholder Anthony O'Reilly, president 
of H.J. Heinz foods, whose paper profits 
total an estimated $3.5 million. The stock- 
brokers’ enthusiasm spilled over into 
Dublin pubs as well, where patrons by- 
passed the usual topics of politics and 
horse racing to discuss the fine points of | 
sand porosity and step-out drilling. 

If the Celtic Sea discovery proves to 
be a commercially exploitable field, 
which can be determined only through 
further tests, the first revenue would begin 
flowing in about four years. The output of 
even a modest field, about 100,000 bbl. a 
day, would eliminate Ireland's $1 billion 
annual oil-import bill and provide a much 
needed tonic for the country’s depressed 
economy. Irish unemployment is ap- 
proaching 15%, with no turnaround in 
sight. The government has created some 
new jobs by providing tax incentives to 








| high-tech businesses, but at a cost of high- 


er government deficits and more taxes for 
wage earners. The government’s share of 
potential offshore-oil revenues, which is 
expected to be between 8% and 16%, 
would wipe out a significant chunk of Ire- 
land’s $1.1 billion budget deficit. 

Until recently, Ireland’s exploration for 
oil has concentrated on Porcupine Basin, a 
storm-whipped area of the Atlantic 130 
miles west of Galway Bay. The poor drilling 
conditions and evidence of only small de- 
posits in that basin prompted a shift of at- 
tention to the shallower, calmer Celtic Sea. 
The discovery of a field there entails one 
other bit of Irish luck. The well lies not far 
offshore from a refinery that is currently 
used to process imported crude. cy 
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Requiem for TV’s Gender Gap? 





hen Judy Woodruff became a TV 

news anchor in Atlanta in 1972, the 
station ordered her to cut her shoulder- 
length hair. Mary Alice Williams was 
urged in 1979 by NBC’s New York station 
to change her eye color with tinted con- 
tact lenses. Dorothy Reed was forbidden 
in 1980 by ABC’s San Francisco station to 
plait her hair in corn rows. The three 
women, and many of their counterparts, 
cheered last week when Christine Craft, 
38, won a $500,000 damage verdict 
against the former owners 
of a Kansas City station, 
KMBC, that dropped her as 
an anchor in 1981. Craft 
charged that Station Man- 
ager R. Kent Replogle told 
her she was “too old, unat- 
tractive and not deferential 
enough to men.” 

At first glance, the deci- 
sion seemed a major victory 
for the proposition that 
women deserve to be treat- 
ed as more than set decora- 
tion: a jury of four women 
and two men found that 
Metromedia, Inc.* had de- 
frauded Craft by hiring her 
as a journalist and then at- 
tempting to make her over 
as a camera presence. The 
jurors also recommended 
that US. District Judge Jo- 
seph Stevens find Metrome- 
dia guilty of sex discrimina- 








A Kansas City anchorwoman’s legal victory prompts debate 


cast and content; the concept of anchors 
as personalities rather than reporters. 
Those trends started in local news, but are 
spreading to the networks, according to 
some reporters. A CBS correspondent 
complains: “One executive refers to what 
we do as ‘info-tainment.’ ” 

Concerns about appearance and man- 
ner may have a place in a medium that 
uses personalities to attract viewers to the 
news. But TV executives around the coun- 
try said that in Craft’s case,.the show busi- 


—s 


A triumphant Craft and Attorney Egan face reporters outside the courthouse 





navtn—xansascirynimes audience tastes. Admits ABC 


_ 1 


KMBC’s news ratings rose from second 
place to first in the six-station market, 
which is the nation’s 27th largest. None- 
theless, the station hired consultants to 
test her appeal further. Perhaps the most 
damaging evidence against Metromedia 
was an audio tape of a research discussion 
in which Steve Meacham, a Media Asso- 
ciates employee, said to a group of local 
viewers, “Let's spend 30 seconds destroy- 
ing Christine Craft. Is she a mutt?” 


he TV tradition of hiring mostly 
young, comely women for reporters or 
anchors started long before consultants— 
in the early 1950s era of untutored “weath- 
er girls’—and is shared by the networks. 
TV executives say they are only bowing to 


News Vice President David 
Burke: “Women in this busi- 
ness face pressures that men 
do not, but those pressures 
often stem from the public.” 
They are surely most acute 
on women over 40. Says An- 
chor Wendy Tokuda, 33, of 
San  Francisco’s  KPIX: 
“Male broadcast journalists 
grow more distinguished 
and credible, but the women 
just get older.” There are no- 
table survivors: Barbara 
Walters, 51, of ABC; Pauline 
Frederick, who retired in 
1974 at age 65 from NBC; 
Reporter Taris Savell, 52, of 
Pensacola’s WEAR; Com- 
mentator Dorothy Fuld- 
heim of Cleveland’s WEWS, 
who has signed another 
! three-year contract at age 
90. But as CBS White House 











tion. Said Jury Foreman 
Kenneth Green: “We hope 
we have helped women in broadcasting.” 
The case took on a symbolic importance 
for women’s groups, who contributed to 
help Craft pay her attorney, Dennis Egan. 
Said Christine Lund, 39, an anchor at Los 
Angeles’ KABC: “This proves that the pub- 
lic is sharper than I ever thought. The 
case may be appealed, but you cannot 
unring this bell.” 

TV executives and law scholars, how- 
ever, contend that Craft’s victory reflect- 
ed unusual circumstances, and that it will 
have limited impact on stations’ legal 
freedom to change personnel. The impor- 
tance of the case, they said, was that it 
prompted ethical debate about TV’s treat- 
ment of women and other issues: the rise 
of show-business values and market re- 
search over news judgment; the role of 
consultants in shaping a newscast’s style, 


*Metromedia was also hit with a $1.5 million sex- 
discrimination suit by a Boston station employee 
who was demoted after taking a maternity leave. 
and a two-day, 22% drop in the value of its stock fol- 
lowing an article criticizing its accounting practices 
in Barron's, the business magazine 








Claiming gains for women’s rights and for substance over show business. 


ness considerations were insensitively 
handled and tinged with sexism. Said 
General Manager Monte Newman of 
Chicago's WMAQ: “The people in charge 
were incredibly dumb.’ When Craft ne- 
gotiated with KMBC for the $35,000 job in 
1980, she told the station’s management 
that she had resented being “made over” 
as a bee-stung-lipped, bleached blond for 
a previous post as a CBS network sports re- 
porter in 1977-78. KMBC’s management 
assured Craft that it would not seek to 
change her image, then turned her over to 
Media Associates of Dallas for training in 
makeup and hairstyling; the station also 
set up a “clothing calendar” to ensure that 
she would wear each outfit only once ev- 
ery three weeks. By contrast, few cosmetic 
demands were made of Craft's male co- 
anchor, Scott Feldman, 34, who had been 
there longer and was paid $9,000 more. 
After Manager Replogle told Craft she 
would be demoted to reporter, she quit to 
return to anchoring (at $25,000 a year) at 
KEYT in Santa Barbara. 

During Craft's eight-month tenure, 


~ Correspondent Lesley 

Stahl, 41, contends, “It is 
generally uncharted waters whether wom- 
en can age on camera.” 

The issue, however, may be shifting 
from sex to age. Says Reporter Zoe Levin, 
36, of Kansas City’s WDAF: “Today the em- 
phasis on cosmetics applies tomenas well.” 
At the networks, some older male corre- 
spondents, including CBS Veterans George 
Herman, 63, and Robert Pierpoint, 58, 
have been pushed into secondary roles. 
When ABC and NBC realign their evening 
newscasts next month, the average age of 
the three lead network anchormen will bea 
relatively youthful 46. Says ABC News Pres- 
ident Roone Arledge: “It is a fact of life— 
when your face is out there as your byline, 
cosmetic factors are involved.” Arledge’s 
attitude seems ingrained in TV executives 
across the country, and in audiences. Even 
Crusader Craft does not expect much 
change. She sums up: “This is a victory 
for civil rights, but I have no illusions 
that it will make a huge difference in 
TV news.” — By William A. Henry imi. 
Reported by Miriam Pepper/Kansas City, with 
other bureaus | 
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Our *14°% 
word processor 
could win you 


an °8,000 
word processor. 


This year, go back to school 
with the dictionary that tells you 
up front what the words mean: 
the American Heritage Dictionary. 
It's the one that gives you current 
meanings with easily understand- 
able definitions. 

The American Heritage Diction- 
ary is also the choice of the 
world’s second largest computer 
company, Digital Equipment 
Corporation, as the source for its 
spelling software—and right now 
you could win a DECmate II desk- 
top computer just by filling out 
an entry form at your local book- 
store. See the special American 
Heritage Dictionary display in the 
reference section for details. 





No purchase necessary Vod where prohibited Entry forms available 


at paricpatng bookstores All entnes must be postmarked by Sept. 25 


1983 DEC « a trademark of Digital Equipment Corporation 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 





Allowing Advance Peeks 


ven more than most readers, businessmen are apt to complain about stories 

written about them. Considering the press’s “spotty record” for fairness and 
accuracy, New England Business magazine lamented in a recent editorial that 
“somewhere in the deep past, the journalistic trade decided that it was unprofes- 
sional” to show an article in advance to its principal source. Founded in 1952, New 
England Business (circ. 45,000) is now proudly violating that rule, though “some- 
times this leads to difficult conversations.” It finds businessmen grateful, but the 
practice is not a total guarantee of accuracy: “One company reviewed a complete 
story in which its own name was slightly misspelled and missed the error.” 

. Theidea hasa plausible sound, but it’s not about to take off. It is not even a new 
idea. FORTUNE magazine reluctantly found it necessary to make the same commit- 
ment in its early years. The launching of FORTUNE was proclaimed just one week 
before Black Thursday, the stock-market crash of 1929. (Its founder, Henry R. 
Luce, decided to go ahead anyway after learning from the experts that “this slump 
may last as long as one year.”) Luce wanted a magazine of business that would go 
beyond “‘the stale Get-Rich Maxims of onetime errand boys.” He knew that busi- 
nessmen got as “kittenish as a Victorian subdeb” when caught in the public eye but 
was not prepared for how hesitant corporations were to open their doors. 

In those days, stockhold- BILL KELLY 
ers were entitled to little in- 
formation, the public to even 
less: businessmen had not 
progressed much beyond Wil- 
liam Henry Vanderbilt's “the 
public be damned” attitude. 
To get the access it wanted, 
FORTUNE agreed to show 
corporations articles in ad- 
vance, to let them comment 
and correct errors but not to 
edit or dictate changes. About 
15 years ago, FORTUNE aban- 
doned the practice that New Young: “Problems” Michaels: “Readers first” 
England Business is reviving. 

“I wish ’em well, but they’re opening the doors to problems,” says Lewis 
Young, the editor in chief of Business Week. Young recalls that in the days before 
the SEC existed, “there were no required disclosures, no data. Editors had to guess 
at sales figures.” One enterprising FORTUNE writer, doing a story on the secretive 
Campbell Soup Co., noted how much butter went into a vat of tomato soup, priced 
the cost of wholesale butter and other ingredients and figured Campbell's annual 
profits at $6 million. He also estimated the estate of its former owner at $120 mil- 
lion. A Campbell executive, seeing the article in advance, corrected the figure to 
$115 million. Unfortunately, businessmen constantly wanted to make other 
changes, which led to hassles. What an editor considers interpretation, explains 
Business Week's Young, the businessmen call a fact. 

Business and journalism are in a more even balance now. More facts are on 
public record; corporations have set up sophisticated public relations operations; 
executives often find it prudent to talk to the press even when the news is embar- 
rassing. All business magazines routinely back-check figures with corporate 
sources. But they do not provide a prepublication chance to learn what a competi- 
tor said or allow a quote by one of the corporation’s own executives to be modified. 
Nobody wants to put out a Congressional Record full of flattened-out prose and 
“extended remarks.” 

“It’s not a good idea,” says James W. Michaels, the editor of Forbes. “Business 
journalism is so competitive these days that when we get an idea, we want to get it 
out first, without delay. Our first duty is to the readers. We want to make sure 
they—the business and investment readers—get the first look.” 

There is less careless reporting and ignorant questioning in business journal- 
ism than there used to be. Still, grievances exist. Corporations (unlike ordinary 
folk) at least can take out an ad in rebuttal. Mobil in particular likes to express it- 
self on all kinds of public questions. In an ad, a company is free to put its best foot 
forward, and if figures are cited, they will almost certainly be accurate. But the 
reader wonders whether other facts and contrary arguments have been given their 





plays it best when it keeps a neutral distance not too hand in glove with its source. 


full weight. Skeptical questioning is missing. That is the role the press plays, and it 
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If this bottle looks familiar at this distance, 
we congratulate you on your taste and perception. 


Tanqueray Gin. A singular experience. 
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Introducing CitiDining for Citibank 
MasterCard and Visa cardmembers. 
The exclusive new card that gives you 
a 20% discount at many of Chicago’s 
favorite restaurants. 


Now paying for dinner can almost be as 
pleasurable as dinner itself. 

Because with the new CitiDining card, you get 
a 20% discount off the cost of your entire meal. 

That's 20% off appetizers, entrees, desserts 
and beverages. The only items excluded are 
alcoholic drinks, taxes and tips. 







When you | 
How CitiDining Works. receive your CitiDining | 
When the waiter hands you your bill, simply = card—which is only available 
present your CitiDining card along with your from Citibank—you'll also receive the 
Citibank MasterCard or Visa card—just toshow —_CitiDining Directory. It’s a handy restaurant 
you're a Citibank cardmember. Automatically, guide that gives you valuable information such 
you'll receive your discount. as type of food, atmosphere, dress code 
What's more, your discount applies to one, and price range. 
two, three or even four people. And at So, whenever you're at a CitiDining restaurant, 
some restaurants, there’s no limit to the sizeof —_ you can be sure of receiving good food,courteous 
your party —so you can have as many guests service, and of course, great value. 


as you like. 

And. to make CitiDining even more 
rewarding, many restaurants invite 
you to use your CitiDining card as 
many times as you want. So the more 


Call 800-645-4777 to Sign Up. 

To receive your personalized 
CitiDining card, just call the above toll- 
free number'or fill out the coupon 
below. The cost to join is minimal. And, 








you dine out, the more you save. remember, you must have a Citibank 
_ Specially Selected MasterCard or Visa card. 
. Restaurants. If you don’t have one, but would 
Every CitiDining restaurant has been like to enjoy CitiDining, we'll be happy to send 
carefully selected-from the most popular you an application for both cards. 
restaurants in Chicago, from family style to CitiDining. Don’t just pay for dinner, pay 
gourmet establishments. less for it 


Take a'look at the partial list below and Cl TI BAN (+) 


you'll be pleasantly meapriees te to see many of 


your favorites. IT PAYS TO USE OUR CARDS 
The ie Amie La Fontaine *Call Monday through Friday 8AM-9PM; Saturday 10AM-6PM; ET. 
La Margarita T Mail to: CitiDining, P.O. Box 422, Hauppauge, NY 11788 
Beery Hil Cafe La Strada OI have a Citibank MasterCard or Visa card. Please send me | 
Cafe Angelo Lexander | additional information and a CitiDining enrollment form. | 
Cafe Figaro Manhattan ~~ My Citibank Account No. is ————_______ 
The Casbah Meson Del Lago CIdon't have a Citibank MasterCard or Visa card. Please send | 
Chinese Kitchen My Place For? | me an application for one of the following cards: | 
Chez Paul The Parthenon Restaurant | N 0 Citibank MasterCard OD Citibank Visa card.* 
Ciel Bleu The Prince of Wales 

Geja’s - Pronto Ristorante | + rn > | 
Harry's Cafe Ron of Japan i | 

La Cheminée Zaven’s Be you've been approved, we'll send you more information about CitiDining 


ee an ghee form. Offer expires October 15, 1983, TC8, 
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Make sure your business mail meets a few simple standards set by the USPS. By doing 
so, you'll be helping us fulfill our commitment to automation. And that will mean not only 
more efficiency for us. But more stable postage rates—more accurate sorting—and more con: 
sistent delivery—for you. Here’s all we ask. no ponaves page "] 


Make sure it all shows. Our Optical Character |" 
Reader (OCR) can process your mail instantaneously 
—as long as the complete address is visible. If you use 
a window envelope, leave at least '/s” margin under 








MAR.FRED BAXTER 


the address and on the sides. Avoid any printing other tiene tr soeor 





than the address on or below the delivery 

address line across the entire face of the 
envelope. And our OCR will get a perfect view. 

) ke sure it’s all clear. The OCR needs print that contrasts well with the 

VY background. As well as characters that don’t touch. Standard size print. And 

the city/state/ZIP Code line of the address no farther than 2'/s inches from the 

@ bottom of the envelope. Keep these simple points in mind, and your envelope will 

a be letter-perfect. 

So start helping your Postal Service automate today. Just make sure your mail 

™ Meets our standards. And we’ll automatically meet more of yours. For more 

@ information, call your Postmaster or Customer Service Representative —ASAP. 


“OPTICAL CHARACTER READER “PRETTY DARN QUICK © USPS 1983 
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The improvement is automatic. 
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Checking print-outs by poolside at a Texas instruments resort in Chico, Calif.; cutting a high-tech profile at Club Med’s Punta Cana retreat 








Computers 





Mixing Suntans with Software 








off to a computer camp in Georgia’s 
northern mountains, he packed his own 
bags as well. Blue Ridge CompuCamp 
was Offering parents, for $375 a week, a 
chance to catch up with their children’s 
knowledge of computers, and the 45-year- 
old lottery-company executive from At- 
lanta was determined to do just that. “Su- 
zanne played tennis and hiked,” he says. 
| “But I was in that computer center ten 
| hours a day for five days.” 

In other times, such overt parent- 
child rivalry might be considered un- 
healthy. These days it is considered smart. 
By the end of his week in the mountains, 

| Schnelker had written and debugged a 
1,000-line BASIC program and learned 
enough about computers to hold his own 
with both the programmers on his 
staff and the young know-it-alls at 
home. And Schnelker is not alone. 
This summer thousands of men and 
women are signing up for the nation’s 
newest form of vacation retreat: the 
adult computer camp. 

Like their juvenile counterparts, 
the camps for grownups combine in- 
door instruction with outdoor exer- 
cise, and are available for anything 
from a long weekend to a week or 
more. Typically, hands-on classes 
with the machines begin right after 
breakfast and continue until lunch. 
In the afternoon, such activities as 
hiking and boating are offered, al- 
though most campers head back to 
the keyboards for marathon sessions 
that may drag on until lights out. But 
it is not all work and no play. Says 
Eugene Galanter, who runs the Sum- 











Camps that cater to adults are making a summer splash 


hen Richard Schnelker packed his | College in Massachusetts: “We also have 
eleven-year-old daughter Suzanne | 


an occasional break for martinis.” 

Camp settings range from the spartan 
to the sublime. In Scotts Valley, Calif., 
Nolan Bushnell, the founder of Atari, will 
provide a rustic redwood scene where 
campers bring their own sleeping bags 
and mix VisiCalc with volleyball. The 
Computer Resort in Chico, Calif., spon- 
sored by Texas Instruments, features 
jumbo-size steaks barbecued around a 
swimming pool. Princess Cruises in Los 
Angeles will coordinate 15 hours of class- 
es with a ten-day sail that includes calls at 
Mazatlan, Puerto Vallarta and Acapulco. 
Cost: $1,995. Prefer your silicon seminars 
on terra firma? For $879, Club Med pro- 
vides Atari computers along with white- 
sand beaches and pifia coladas at Punta 
Cana in the Dominican Republic. 








meee CSS §6thing that had eluded me for years.” 


Mother, daughter and grandmother at Clarkson College 


“Why should children be the only 
ones having fun?” asks William Gal- 
lagher, who started an adult computer 
camp with his wife Deborah at their 
home in Oakland, Calif. This summer the 
couple moved their operation to the 
1,200-acre Silverado resort in Napa Val- 
ley and opened workshops in San Jose, 
San Diego, Seattle, Phoenix and Lake Ta- | 
hoe. “We teach our guests what software 
to buy and what computer will fit their 
needs,” says Gallagher. “We want them 
to be able to defend themselves in the 
computer world.” 

The relaxed setting of a camp 
helps soothe the anxieties that over- 
whelm many adults when confronted 
with a computer. Susan Cooper, co- 
owner of a New York City messenger 
service, went to the Amherst insti- 
tute to catch up with her 14-year-old 
son John. Back home now in Ridgewood, 
N.J., she can look with new insight at 
print-outs of the programs he has written. 
“Finally, I understand what I was miss- 
ing,” she says. “He had grasped some- 








For some, computer camping is 
a family affair. Hedy Messinger 
brought her mother, 68, and her two | 
children, Candy, 7, and Mark, 13, to | 
Clarkson College’s Family Comput- 
er Camp in Potsdam, N.Y. At first, 
she was fearful that a heavy dose of 
computerese would bore her parent. 
Not so. “She was absolutely riveted,” 
says Messinger. “We had to drag her 
away from the machine just to make 
sure she got nourishment.” 

An added benefit for adults, but 
not children, is that the cost of a 
computer camp can often be a tax 
write-off. Many camps point out in 
their brochures that the Internal 
Revenue Service regards computer 
instruction as a tax-deductible busi- 
ness expense. —By Philip Eimer-DeWitt. | 
Reported by Joyce Leviton/Atianta, with 








mer Computer Institute at Amherst 
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“Why should children be the only ones having fun?” 
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Art 
A Roomful of Naked Strangers 


In Brooklyn a new look at Philip Pearlstein’s bold realism 











TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


he retrospective of 114 

paintings and drawings by 
Philip Pearlstein, which was 
organized by Russell Bowman 
at the Milwaukee Art Museum 
last spring and may be seen at 
the Brooklyn Museum until 
Sept. 15, is a dense and satisfy- 
ing show. Pearlstein is one of 
those painters whose work al- 
ways contains surprises, be- 
cause one tends to feel more fa- 
miliar with it than one is. What 
is so new about a nude in a 
room, done over and over 
again? Quite a lot, in fact. 
Pearlstein is by now a fixture 
of the museums and art-history 
books. He is 59 this year, and 
probably did more to “break 
the ice” for realist painting in 
America than any other artist 
of his generation. What is on 
the walls in Brooklyn embod- 
ies a struggle with convention 
as tenacious as any in modern 
American painting. 

As Art Historian Irving 
Sandler remarks in his cata- 
logue essay, Pearlstein “re- 
sumed what an avant-garde some three- 
quarters of a century earlier had 
proclaimed to be academic”—modeled 
painting of the naked human body. The 
studio nude, posed, had been the very pro- 
tein (or, to its detractors, the basic starch) 
of salon painting from Ingres to Bougue- 
reau. It was thrust into eclipse by impres- 
sionism because it carried an aura of the 
posed, the stagy, the allegorical, and 
post-impressionism finished it off. The 
nude became a casualty of the 
means painters chose to assert 
their pictorial honesty: the 
near religious cult of flatness. 
The intricate bumps and hol- 
lows, bosses and knots and 
smooth rotundities of the bodi- 
ly landscape were generalized 
down to patches. By the start 
of Pearlstein’s career, in the 
ebb tide of abstract expression- 
ism, the very idea of rendering 
the posed body in a room 
seemed absurd; it required the 
most taboo act known to late 
modernism, making a spatial 
illusion, turning the flat plane 
into a window. 

Taboos are made to be bro- 
ken; one sees today why Pearl- 
stein was interested in an artist 
so totally unlike himself, the 
Dadaist Francis Picabia, who 
conceived his work as a con- Female Model on Lozenge Patterned Drape, 1977 


stant affront to received taste. Painting 
the studio nude, Pearlstein declared alle- 
giances very different from those common 
in the New York art world of the late ’50s. 
In neither hedonism nor irony nor self-ex- 
pression, he wanted to go back and start 
from Gustave Courbet, painting the na- 
ked body in a spirit of detached, colloquial 
reportage, as though all the proscriptions 
against figure painting had lost their mag- 
ic. To suppose this was not a radical act, 














a Se VON, 
Philip Pearistein’s Two Models in Bamboo Chairs with Mirror, 1981 











one would need to know very little about 
the pressures of ideology and convention 
in the New York art world of the time. 
Realist figurative painting was as unpop- 
ular then as abstract art is now. 

Pearlstein’s “look,” with its 
tallowy monumentality, its pe- 
culiar blend of remoteness and 
intimacy, did not appear over- 
night. In the early ‘50s his 
paint was as roiled and heavy 
as any young abstract paint- 
er’s: his interest in Picabia’s 
machine-body images shows in 
a 1950 painting of a scrawny 
nude being attacked by a bath- 
room shower, and there is even 
a sign of Pop imagery to come 
in a 1952 painting of Super- 
man, blue-chinned as a Mafio- 
so and bulgy as the Laocoén 
(to which his pose refers), fly- 
ing over the pinnacles of Me- | 
tropolis. But by the mid-’50s 
Pearlstein had begun to con- 
centrate on landscape, and the 
basic motifs of his later work 
were beginning to emerge. 
There are studies of rocks and 
cliffs in this show, plain miner- 
al matter pushed against the 
eye, whose closeness and ro- 
tundity, cracks and fissures, 
uncannily predict the nude 
bodies Pearlstein would be 
scrutinizing 20 years later. But, 
he later remarked, he chose them because 
they looked like abstract expressionist 
compositions. For a while he stayed with 
landscape, painting it in Italy—the sun- 
inflamed bricks of Roman ruins, the cliffs 
at Positano running like wax in a con- 
trolled chaos of juicy brush marks, paying 
the necessary homages to De Kooning 
and, further back, to Soutine’s landscapes 
at Céret. Then on his return to New York 
City in 1959, he concentrated on the hu- 
currisearz. Man figure and, with a few ex- 
ceptions (such as some paint- 
ings of the Canyon de Chelly in 
Arizona, done in 1975, and 
some cityscapes of Lower 
Manhattan from a Greenwich | 
Village high-rise), ignored the 
outdoors thereafter. What he 
wanted was something perfect- 
ly controllable, a situation 
rigged and permeated by aes- 
thetic choice, a setup: a hired 
| anonymous figure under flood- 
lights, in a room. 

For Pearlstein’s idea of re- 
alism had nothing to do with 
the conventional picture: an 
artist plants his easel before a 
scene and transcribes it as best 
he can. On the contrary, he 
wanted the rules of the game to 
be apparent. This meant de- 
claring the artifice of pose, 
cropping, lighting and visual 
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angle, as conscious elements of subject. 
Nothing about the final image would 
seem “found”; if a leg cut the corner of the 
canvas at 45°, that was because Pearlstein 
wanted it to, not because the model hap- 
pened to sit that way. He said he wanted 


his art to look “strongly conditioned by | 


procedures,” which is why it came to 
seem—perversely at first, then inevita- 
bly—aligned with “systematic” art in the 
‘70s, even with minimalism. Pearlstein’s 
mature pictures do not suggest that you 
have walked into a room and come across 
some people sitting or standing there. The 
framing and angles are too conscious for 
that. The eyeline jumps up to 7 ft. above 


the ground; the top of the canvas slices off 


the model's head. Sometimes, particularly 
in recent works like Two Models in Bam- 
boo Chairs with Mirrors, 1981, the re- 
lationship between body, furniture, 
patterned cloth and their mirrored reflec- 
tions takes on an almost conundrum-like 
air. Pearlstein’s space is so transparent 
that one cannot at first tell the body from 
its reflection. The eye sorts through the 
rhymes, counterparts and fragments, re- 
assembling the scene against the resis- 
tance of the pattern, its responses domi- 
nated by the strong, smooth ovals of the 
bamboo chair arms. He gives inanimate 
pattern, like baseboard moldings, a Kilim 
rug, the herringbone parquet of a floor or 
the florid Deco geometries of a wrap, a 
pictorial importance equal to the sallow 
flesh. And yet it is not true that everything 
gets reduced to pattern. Pearlstein’s eye is 
harsh and factual, and it takes in the con- 
ditions of pose without eliding them. One 
knows that his models are tired, their 
faces sag in boredom, their muscles are 
barely awake. The mechanics of the stu- 
dio are acknowledged too. If the edge of 
an easel casts two shadows because two 
floodlights are aimed at it, they end up in 
the painting. 


his collision between the formal, pro- 

cedural side of Pearlstein’s work and 
its ungeneralized directness of observation 
is what gives his paintings their “cold,” un- 
settling look. And something else: for 
there is no painter today who rejects, more 
tellingly, the idealist distinction between 


blunt sexuality in Pearlstein’s work that 
the conspicuous formal devices frame, 
rather than abolish. This formality is not 
voyeuristic, cute, Playboyish or “earthy”; 
it offers nothing and does not even try to be 
inviting. It arises from Pearlstein’s fasci- 
nation with the strangeness of flesh, the 
otherness of bodies not his own. In other 
words, his style isolates that quality in na- 
kedness that the conventions of the pinup 
and the titillations of high-art nudes seek 
to cover: the fact that the skin is a frontier 
as well as a surface. Most of the objections 
to Pearlstein’s frigidity seem to connect to 
this fact without acknowledging it, and yet 
it is one of the chief insights of his work, 
| very much a part of its growing claim on 
| Our attention. Realism, we learn once 

more, is neither a simple nor an easy 


| matter. 
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the “naked” and the “nude.” There is a | 


—By Robert Hughes 





FRONT ROW: Bill C Fanning. 75 


Lee Gray. 66; Lamont Weaver. 67, Herb Fanning, 78 


JACK DANIELS Tennessee Whiskey is made 


just like it was over a century ago. Our retirees 
here help see to that. 


These men learned their jobs from Lem 
Motlow (who learned it himself from Jack 
Daniel). And they've passed on their knowl- 
edge to the younger generations who make 
our whiskey today. Our re- 
tirees can tell you more about {fy 





whiskey-making than any CHARCOAL 

men we know. And there MELLOWED 

isn’t one of them who 6 
yobiy, DROP 


recommends any meddling gag n 
with the rare sippin’ taste 


of Jack Daniel’s. 


Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery, 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 


Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
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As Good as Anyone Ever | 
| 


Reflections of twelve Hall of Famers still on temporary display 


oO matter how old a man happens to 


be, one thing is sure. The baseball | 


players have deteriorated since his youth. 
Baseball is the last popular team sport 
played by people of normal size: every 
shape actually. The geometry of the game 
has held up for 114 years, and the rules 
are basically unchanged. So each genera- 
tion is measured against the same rough 
marks on the barn. Though it seems un- 
reasonable to hold that the spectacular 
athletic improvement calculable in other 
sports does not apply here, most baseball 
followers are statistical, not logical. Many 
are sure to mention that there are ten 
more major league teams now than in 
1962, and therefore, in a way, 250 bush 
leaguers at large. Certainly baseball no 
longer enjoys first call on the country’s 
best athletes. Today, Flatbush’s Duke 
Snider, like Stanford’s John Elway, might 
have been persuaded to toss a football. 
For all this, the lament that ball- 
players used to be better remains mostly 
just a feeling, influenced by modern irri- 
tants. Pharmaceutical reports in the 
sports section have grown longer than the 
box scores, and money has impinged on 
the game past the point of cynicism. We 
look back on impoverished players long- 
ingly and regard the present lightly. Awe 
is reserved for memories, and not always 


JOE MORGAN N.L. MVP (2); 2nd to 
Hornsby in HRs by 2nd baseman, 254; top 
3 in walks, top 10 in steals; S Gold Gloves 





~Sport a 





even our own, sometimes our fathers’. 
When the Hall of Fame season col- 

| lides with the dog days of a baseball Au- 
gust, the feeling is emphasized. Two weeks 
ago in Cooperstown, N.Y., a buckskin vil- 
lage celebrated as the leafy laboratory of 
Abner Doubleday, Baltimore and Detroit 
Third Basemen Brooks Robinson and 
George Kell, San Francisco Pitcher Juan 
Marichal and Dodger Manager Walter 
Alston went into the Hall. Just 149 players 
are enshrined, only 15 having been beck- 
oned on the first wave of the Baseball 
Writers’ Association. (Ballots are cast five 
years after a player retires and for up to 15 
years after that until he receives 75% of 
some 400 votes or is trundled off to “the 
Oldtimers Committee.) A mere 65 have 
been elected by the writers t 


REGGIE JACKSON ALL. (1) and W.S. 
MVP (2); 478 HRs, league leader 4 times; 
1,428 RBis; .269 lifetime 


et, at this instant, there are at least a 

dozen, and perhaps a couple more, 
| active players with certifiable Hall of 
Fame credentials,* who will go in easily, 
almost automatically; not players just well 
on course like Kansas City’s George Brett 
or San Diego’s Steve Garvey; not players 
with evident Hall of Fame skills like Bal- 
timore’s Eddie Murray, Atianta’s Dale 
Murphy or Milwaukee’s Robin Yount. 
But cinch Hall of Famers on temporary 
display outdoors: Cincinnati Catcher 
Johnny Bench, California Outfielder 
Reggie Jackson, California First Base- 
man Rod Carew, Philadelphia First Base- | 
man Pete Rose, Philadelphia Second | 
Baseman Joe Morgan, Boston First Base- 
man Carl Yastrzemski and six pitchers, 
Philadelphia's Steve Carlton, Houston’s | 
Nolan Ryan, Kansas City’s Gaylord Per- 
ry, the New York Mets’ Tom Seaver, Bal- | 
timore’s Jim Palmer and the Chicago 
| Cubs’ Ferguson Jenkins. 

“Baseball has been in a golden age 
without even realizing it,” says the Wash- 
ington Post's Tom Boswell. Roger Angell 
of The New Yorker says, “There are any 
number of players now who are as good as 
anyone has ever been.” Roger Kahn, the 
baseball author (Boys of Summer) and now 
owner of the minor league Utica Blue Sox, 
agrees with them. (These three are the 
heart of the baseball writers’ order.) React- 
ing not unlike the way he did to the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers in the 1950s, Kahn says, 
“When you pull back, you say, “My God!’ ” 





over in his hand then, and in his heart lat- 
er, Bench was afraid. “Of failure,” he ad- 
mits now, though he never showed it at 
the time. “I couldn't believe Ted Williams 
had even heard of me. Do you think that 
wasn't pressure?” Bench always seemed 
to be playing for fame. After hitting 45 
home runs in 1970, he toured a war with 

































CARL YASTRZEMSKI A.L. MVP; Triple 
Crown; 3,390 hits and 451 HRs; 3 batting 
titles; 7 Gold Gloves; .286 lifetime 








In 1969, when Johnny Bench of | 
Binger, Okla., was 21 and just coming 
forth as the wonder catcher of the Cin- 
| cinnati Reds, Ted Williams auto- 
graphed his baseball, “To a Hall of 
Famer for sure.” Turning the ball 


* All figures calculated as of Aug. 9 








Bob Hope. He was on This Is Your Life 
before he had a life. “When you're the 
MVP,” says Bench, who was the National 
League’s Most Valuable Player in 1970 
and 1972, “you're it, you're everything. | 
But when you win the World Series [1975 
and 1976], it’s a team thing, and you can 
pass a little of it around to teammates who 
didn’t even play much.” 

One by one the teammates slipped 
away and, by and by, his skills did too, un- 
til abruptly this season, looking out a hotel 
window one day, Bench acknowledged 
his loneliness. “The thing is, it’s over; 
there’s not much more I can do,” he says, 
so he is retiring. Orchestrating his own 
last victory lap around the league, Bench 
accepted a testimonial in Philadelphia a 
few weeks ago, and then hit a pinch 
homer to beat the Phillies. It made him 
feel glorious but not young. “What need 
does a ballplayer have for drugs and alco- 
hol,” sighs Bench, as perplexed about the 
present as an old man, “when he can have 
a high like a home run?” He is the alltime 
home run-hitting catcher. After more 
than 13 years in a crouch, Bench has been 








straightening up for a couple of seasons at 
third base, but he will assume his old posi- 
tion for a day of honor Sept. 17. 
Ingeniously (Joe Garagiola, Bob 
Uecker) or ingenuously (Ernie Lombardi, 
Yogi), it seems catchers were always 
made figures of humor, reeling beneath 
pop-ups, rattling like mimes balancing 
dishes. But Bench remade catchers glam- 
orously. The way he pounced on a bunt; 
the way he threw to the base; the way run- 
ners piled up on his shinguard as he 
whapped them one across the beam. 
Bench lived up to the responsibility of his 
talent all right. “I pretty well did,” he says 





































PETE ROSE N.L. and W.S. MVP; 3,969 

hits, 2nd to Cobb (4,191); N.L. consecu- 

tive-games hit streak (44); .307 lifetime 
wee ‘ Sy 


















a | always seemed to be saying pretty things 
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JOHNNY BENCH N.L. (2) and W.S. MVP; 
most HRs by catcher, 324; 10 Gold 
Gloves; 1,363 RBIs; .267 lifetime 
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proudly, but with a palpable sense of re- 
lief, and five years from now he will be a 
Hall of Famer for sure. 

An assurance of fame is not the press- 
ing problem of Reggie Jackson, having 
seen to that before anything else. Base- 
ball’s Muhammad Ali, Jackson an- 
nounced his greatness during eight sea- 
sons in Oakland before achieving it over 
five years in New York. But as skilled as 
he is in public relations (“Need any 
words?” Jackson calls out to the writers), 
his main ability lies in melodrama and 
real drama. The most beguiling baseball 
Statistic at the moment is that, since 1970, 
no American League team has won a 
World Series without the services of Jack- 
son, though, technically, he missed the 
1972 Series, when the A’s beat the Reds. 

That year, Jackson wrecked a ham- 
string scoring the run that tied the last 
playoff game and delivered the A’s to the 
edge of three straight championships. He 
was on crutches. The World Series of his 
dreams—for all he knew, his last—was 
going on without him. His marriage was 
ruined too. Like the man who throws 
himself on a hand grenade for his fellows, 
he had earned the right to feel sorry for 
himself. “What good is it to make 
$100,000 a year,” he said, “if there’s no 
one to leave a ticket for?” By the next Oc- 
tober, Jackson forgot he had said that. He 





and forgetting them. And he always 
seemed to be talking in October, and 
hitting home runs three at a time. 
Jackson has 478 home 
runs, and will have 
more than 500 be- 
fore he is stuffed 


| great occasions, he has been. The trouble 
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and mounted, though some voters might 
recall what an indifferent outfielder he 
was and how frequently, yet sensationally, 
he struck out (2,078). While Cooperstown 
was not meant to be a Hall of Celebrities 
or Controversies (if so, heaven forbid, 


| George Steinbrenner would get in), it is 


Strange to think of a baseball museum | 
without Leo Durocher or Billy Martin, 
and impossible to exclude Reggie Jack- | 
son. “Am I one of the greatest?” he asks, 
not quite as sure as Ali at that. For the 


now in California may be that there is no 
trouble. Angel Centerfielder Fred Lynn 
and Third Baseman Doug DeCinces do 
not need anyone to be the straw that stirs 
their hot tubs. Prematurely, at 37, Jackson 
could be dying of boredom. 


o Rod Carew, 37, Anaheim may seem 

to be bustling. He did twelve years’ 
hard time in Minnesota before joining the 
Angels in 1979. Geography retarded his 
celebrity, but looking back, seven batting 
titles later, Carew is grateful. “Minnesota | 
gave me perspective, peace of mind, real- | 
ly,” he says. “Tony Oliva taught me. Har- 
mon Killebrew showed me. Here was this 
big mammoth guy—they called him ‘Kill- 





| er.’ So gentle, though. Whether he hit two 


homers or struck out three times, he han- 
dled himself the same way afterward. The 
only time I think about the Hall of Fame | 
is to think that Harmon Killebrew isn’t in | 
it.” (With 573 homers, the most of any 
righthanded hitter in the history of the 
American League, Killebrew at last ap- 
pears to be on deck.) 

“I would like to be remembered for 
consistency,” Carew says, “and for doing 
the little things, moving the runner along. 


ROD CAREW ALL. MVP: 7 batting titles; 
14 consecutive .300 seasons; home- 
stealing record (7); .333 lifetime 
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————— ——— — —— : 
I never thought a home run was as beauti- | man nearly 44 who finds he can still hit. 
ful as a ball in the gap and ‘Is he going to But Yastrzemski says, “I don’t want to 
make it to second?’ ” Carew is aware that | chance it any further.” A particularly 
some people think he is inordinately fasci- helpless May slump made him fret that he 
nated with his batting average. From his had stayed too long. His Hall of Fame fo- 
wallet he plucks a gold card that reads, lio (3,390 hits, 451 home runs) is com- 
“For those who know me, no explanation :| plete. Yaz has been walked intentionally 
is necessary; for those who don’t, none is | arecord 187 times. Asa leftfielder, he was | 
possible.” After a pause, Carew says, “I as solid as the Fenway Wall. And still he 
don’t need to be in the Hall of Fame to worries about preserving memories. “I 
know what I’ve done, but maybe the elec- have played for one team, one area, and I 
tion gives you a final sense of belonging. I hope I have represented it with class and 
don’t know.” am remembered as a winner,” he says. It 
For a lot of reasons, most of them de- is just that he will miss playing baseball 
lightful, Pete Rose, 42, is forgiven his own “T love it, I absolutely love it. I love step- 
preoccupation with statistics and can ping into the batter’s box.” The day Yas- 
even get away with saying, “I want to be trzemski steps out, museum curators will 
the first one to go into the Hall unani- mark him for promptest delivery. 
mously.” At the Phillies locker next door, 
Joe Morgan’s eyebrows are dancing. “I 
hope you don’t think you're as good as 
Willie Mays,” he snaps, and Rose grins 
Morgan is not the sort who will need to | 
have his career notarized, but Rose takes | 
these things seriously. “I disagree with 
waiting five years,” he says, typically hur- 
ried. “You're a Hall of Famer or you're 
not. And I say the more Hall of Famers NOLAN RYAN 3,614 
walking around, the better for baseball : 
Why did [the old Yankee pitcher] Waite 
Hoyt have to wait until he was 69? We 





hen today’s senior pitchers began to 
| muster 21 years ago, the 3,000- 
strikeout ledger consisted of Walter John- 
son’s name alone. Now he has the compa- 
ny of Steve Carlton and Nolan Ryan, or 
Nolan Ryan and Steve Carlton, along 
with Gaylord Perry, Tom Seaver, Fergu- 
son Jenkins, Don Sutton and Hall of 
a | Famer Bob Gibson. Whatever inference 
| is drawn about the hitters, this list reads 
like a page from Burke’s Peerage 
Lefty and Righty—Carlton, 38, and 


strikeouts; 


300-strikeout seasons; 5 no-hitters 
(9 1-hitters); 216-191; 3.07 ERA 





could have used him at 49. The best pitch- Ryan, 36—keep amending the record to 
er I ever faced was Juan Marichal, who go in on the fly, and Morgan fairly briskly and fro. Carlton nears the bench-mark 
went in this year. Why not last year?” | At 39, Little Joe is winding down now, | 300 victories, but he avoids discussing his 


Rose is hardly likely to win every | but for five seasons, not just the two years accomplishments, or anything else, and 
vote. even should he have the most hits of | he was MVP of the National League, Mor- | refuses delivery on Cy Young Awards 
anybody who ever played. Someone will | gan was the whirlwind in Cincinnati's Big | Four of them were starting to clutter Phil- 
adelphia’s Veterans Stadium when Carl- 
ton’s former catcher, Tim McCarver, al- 
most his private backstop from St. Louis 


disapprove of his hair style or of the way | Red Machine, and over his 21-year career 
he flattened Cleveland Catcher Ray | he has been the most powerful and pro- 
Fosse in an All-Star game. But Rose will | ductive second baseman since Rogers 
Hornsby. Morgan meets the simplest Hall 


Tenn | °C Fame criterion. He was the best second | BCI Z om UO 
3,616 strikeouts; 6 20-win seasons; rpms aay pea mf 3,239 strikeouts; 5S 20-win seasons; 1 


his dotage, Morgan showed 
> ; -hitter; 270 7;2.72ERA 
295-195; 3.00 ERA others how to win. Possibly no-hitter; 2 167:2.72E 


his enthusiasm for canoniza- 
tions is affected by a premo- 
nition that Morgan’s and 
Rose’s silent partner in Cincinnati and 

Philadelphia, Tony Perez, will be over- 
looked as usual. Perez has 1,571 RBIs 

Since Rose always seemed to be from 
another generation anyway, his formula 
for measuring eras may be authoritative 
“The best then would be the best now, and 
the best now would be the best then,” he 
says. Athletes are fitter today, obliged by 
the high stakes to train in the off-season 
Mike Schmidt, the Phillies’ two-time 
MVP, only 33 but allowed to contemplate 
Cooperstown, questions “whether Babe 
Ruth could even play now.” A bit insult- 
ed, Rose responds, “Whatever the stan- 
dard of the day is, the greats meet it. If 
.330 is leading, that’s where 
Ty Cobb would be—not 
380, the level for his 
day and his equipment, 
but .330.” 

Carl Yastrzemski's bat- 
» ting average happens to be 

about .300 right now. While he was 
predisposed to quit the Boston Red Sox 
after this season, his 23rd, the thought of 
dawdling must be almost irresistible to a 
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JIM PALMER 3 Cy Young Awards; 2,187 


strikeouts; 8 20-win seasons; 1 no 


hitter; 265-147; 2.80 ERA 


days, had them shipped to the Hall of 
Fame. Says McCarver: “The thing about 
Lefty is, he finds awards, compliments, 
even conversations, limiting. He’s afraid 
of being satisfied.” When Carlton goes to 
join his plaques, he'll have had exactly 
five years to think of something to say 
Ryan has taken 1,000 fewer innings 
gathering his strikeouts, but he also has 
won 80 fewer games, only 25 more than 
he has lost. New Yorkers in particular 
tend to denigrate Ryan’s record, recalling 
the first four seasons with the Mets, his 
unfamiliarity with home plate. But no 
other major leaguer ever pitched five no- 
hitters. “I never anticipated a career as 
fulfilling as this,” says Ryan. He is the op- 
posite of his friend Don Sutton, who be- 
gan counting toward 300 victories at No 
1 (35 shy of the mark after 18 seasons, Sut- 
ton expects he will need them all). Ryan 
says, “I never set any goals. I struggled to 
get four years in, then hoped for ten. It 
was frustrating, I wanted to quit lots of 
times. But I made it not only through all 
the criticism but past all the bitterness.” 
Now Ryan describes the pleasure he de- 
rives from pitching as “pressure in per- 
spective.” And he says, “It’s funny, but 


I'm glad it didn’t come easy.” 
J ust a few weeks ago, Gaylord Perry 
changed big-league uniforms for the 
eighth time without feeling too sentimen- 
tal. The most elderly player in either 
league at nearly 45, he presumably could 
find work more appropriate to his gray 
hair and accumulating paunch. “For me, 
it’s a pretty good job and it pays well 
that’s why I'm still playing. I love it, but | 
everyone has to work.” Although Per- 
ry’s figures are in splendid order (312 
victories, 3,506 strikeouts), some 


spitballing he did in his memoirs a few 

years ago could delay his processing 

Sportswriters are wicked moralists. When 

Perry was apprehended making off with 

Teammate George Brett’s slippery bat re- 
cently at Yankee Stadium, Gaylord 
was not exactly hustling it to the Hall 
of Fame 

Ferguson Jenkins, 39, the nearest Ca- 
nadian to Cooperstown, 19 victories from 
300, is sentimental about his baseball suit 
“Tam in love with this uniform,” he says. 
“After being married to it for 21 years, the 
honeymoon is still there. Iam in love with 
my wife and family, but I’ve also been in 
love with this game, with these bats, these 
gloves and my uniform. This uniform is 
like my wedding dress. Except I get to 
wear it every day.” 

Neither Jim Palmer, 37, nor Tom 
Seaver, 38, will likely scale 300 victories, 
but they were dominant pitchers in their 
leagues and have three Cy Young Awards 
apiece to show it. Each also possesses 
more than a touch of glamour. A section 
of Palmer's adolescence was spent resid- 
ing in the Los Angeles movie community, 
Beverly Hills, where his habit was to rise 
early hoping to observe Janet Leigh pick- 
ing up the paper in her pink peignoir 
Now Palmer can be seen in his underwear 
on billboards, but seldom in uniform on a 
mound. Pestered by various miseries, 
Palmer was in the minor leagues last 
week tuning up for the stretch drive. Ball- 
players are notoriously brave about one 
another’s pain, but some Oriole players 
suspect that his pride and vanity require 
that Palmer be absolutely perfect now to 
pitch, and a few wonder if his uniform 


FERGUSON JENKINS 1 Cy Young 


Award; 3,166 strikeouts; 7 20-win sea 
sons (6 in arow); 281-224; 3.33 ERA 











GAYLORD PERRY 2 Cy Young Awards 
(both leagues); 5 20-win seasons: 1 no 
hitter; 312-263; 3.09 ERA 


has been retired already—with him in it 

“There will always be great players,” 
Seaver says, “but I don’t know about the 
pitchers, though. I don’t see the names on 
this list out there now. I just don’t know.” 
He has not thought of the Hall of Fame 
yet, because he cannot pitch there. “I mis- 
led myself from the time I was a small 
boy,” he says, “that the celebrations in 
baseball were the thing. But when the 
Mets won the World Series in 1969, I real- 
ized that wasn’t true. The competition is 
the thing.” 


Largely because minor-league groom- 
ing has been minimized in recent seasons, 
San Francisco Manager Frank Robinson, 
a Hall of Famer inducted just last sum- 
mer, believes, “This current group may be 
the last of the lot who can be compared fa- 
vorably to the oldtimers already in the 
Hall of Fame.” Robinson is from the 
previous group, those “Ruthian black 
names” (Johnny Bench’s perfect phrase) 
whose passing seemed to contain no re- 
newal, just an end: Henry Aaron, Willie 
Mays, Roberto Clemente, Bob Gibson, 
Lou Brock, Willie Stargell 

But maybe it always seems like an end 
until time passes and you pull back and 
say, “My God!” 

Invariably, an inductee to the Hall of 
Fame calls it the greatest moment of his 
life. Since 1965, Jack Lang of the New 
York Daily News has had the happy duty of 

informing the chosen. “They all want to 
break down and cry when they hear 
the news,” he says. “It’s like some- 
% body just put them in heaven.” 
> Heaven better start work on a 
new wing. —QBy Tom Callahan. 
Reported by Melissa Ludtke/ 

New York 





Do the Rules Now Rule the Waves? 





The America’s Cup wallows in a slough of bickering | 


he veneer of decorum that 

shrouds the baser competitive 
instincts at Newport, R.L., during 
an America’s Cup summer sudden- | 
ly seemed in danger of self-de- 
structing. As rain clouds and brisk 
northeast winds rolled in for the 
challengers’ semifinals last week, 
the four remaining foreign boats— 
Australia Il, Britain’s Victory 83, 
Italy's Azzurra and Canada ]—did 
their best to concentrate on the 
business at hand. But a series of 
byzantine maneuvers by American 
yachtsmen threatened to turn the 
dueling on the high seas into an off- 

| the-water battle over rulebook 
technicalities. 

The first controversy involved 
the radical keel of the leading for- 
eign challenger, Australia II. The 
brainchild of ebullient Australian 
Designer Ben Lexcen, the keel has 
provided Newport with gossip, 
speculation and creative chicanery 
all summer. Swathed in blue-green 
skirts whenever Australia IJ is out of the 
water, the supersecret keel has been the 
target of camera-wielding scuba divers 
from rival camps. One local cartoon lam- 
pooned the mysterious keel by depicting it 
in the shape of a bottle of Swan Lager, a 


major corporate backer of the Australia I] | 


effort. 

By midsummer, however, the basic 
features of the keel were common knowl- 
edge around Newport: the unusual appen- 
dage rakes forward under the hull into a 
bulb, then sweeps aft into two delta- 
shaped wings designed to give the boat an 
advantage while heeled over sailing up- 
wind (see diagram). The exact dimensions 
of the keel were well known to the Inter- 
national Yacht Racing Union’s Measure- 






Protective shroud covers the secret keel of Australia ll 


ing its best to make sure that this year was 
no exception. 





Supported by Herreshoff's argument | 


that the Aussie keel fins give the boat add- 
ed draft, or depth, upwind, thus 
» 2 making it a 12.5-meter or 12.8-me- 
ster yacht in those conditions, the 
=N.Y.Y.C. asked the Measurement 
* Committee to reconsider its earlier 
O.K. Last week the LY.R.U. officials 
responded with a unanimous no. 
But that did not end the matter. 
Robert McCullough, chairman of 
the N.Y.Y.c. America’s Cup Com- 
mittee, next asked the LY.R.U.’s 
Keel Boat Committee, the final ar- 
biter on such technical questions, to 
examine the keel. “In our country,” 
observed Australia I] Executive Di- 
rector Warren Jones, “we take the 
referee’s ruling and go on with the 
game. Why don’t the Americans do 
the same?” 
While the keel affair simmered, 
a second dispute, potentially more 
embarrassing to the N.Y.Y.C. man- 
darins, rocked Newport. Race offi- 
cials, it seemed, had allowed US. 
Skipper Dennis Conner to use mul- 





Newport was rife with speculation and byzantine maneuvers. 


ment Committee, which had formally ex- 
amined Australia I] for conformity to the 
complicated 12-meter standards well be- 
fore the racing began. 

With Australia I] on its way to an im- 
pressive 37-4 won-lost record, Halsey 
Herreshoff, navigator of the leading 
American boat, Liberty, drafted a com- 
plaint, claiming that the keel was illegal 
and that the Australians should be penal- 
ized, disqualified or forced to change its 
configuration. Otherwise, wrote Herres- 
hoff in his memo to New York Yacht 
Club officials, Australia lJ “will likely win | 
the America’s Cup.” No foreign boat has 
ever done that in the 132-year history of 
the races, and some of the challengers 
quickly charged that the N.Y.Y.C. was do- 











tiple rating certificates, which gave 
Liberty an advantage during the 
June and July trials—without the knowl- 
edge of the other American contenders. 
When expecting light winds, for example, 
Conner’s crew could have removed bal- 
last from the bilge and installed a longer 
boom, giving the boat less displacement 
and more sail area without changing Lib- 
erty’s overall rating. All other boats have 
sailed under one certification. And so did 
Liberty, insisted Conner: “If you read the 


rule, you'd see that it is illegal to have 


more than one.” 

Unfortunately for Conner, the 
N.Y.Y.C.’s keel complaint to the LY.R.U. 
also asked for clarification on the legality 
of using multiple certificates. “Liberty has 
done this in our selection trials,” McCul- 
lough acknowledged. Remarked John 
Kolius, skipper of the third-place Ameri- 
can boat Courageous: “Nobody passed 
out, but it was surprising.” 

By week’s end, the appearance of im- 
propriety had grown so severe that some 
officials of the N.Y.Y.C. were privately ex- 
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| Hornik and John F. Stacks/Newport 


pressing concern about favoritism shown 
Conner and the Liberty syndicate. Mean- 
while, Australia II's sudden, and probably 
exaggerated, reputation as a superboat 
suffered a setback of sorts. Another 
American boat, Defender, sailed by Tom 
Blackaller, met Australia I/ ten miles off- 
shore for an impromptu drag race, a gam- 
bit that violated at least the spirit of 
N.Y.Y.C. rules banning test races between 
any American boat and a foreign chal- 
lenger. The result was a dead heat. But 
few believed the face-off settled much of 
anything. In Newport last week, everyone 
was bridling at the rules. As Defender De- 
signer David Pedrick said after his boat’s 
escapade: “It’s a bloody shame when law- 
| yers become important members of the 
| crew.” —y Russ Hoyle. Reported by Richard 
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Invitation to a Bad Time 





or 30 years the story of Ethel and Ju- 

lius Rosenberg and their mom-and- 
pop spy ring has been told to the accom- 
paniment of grinding axes. The Stalinist 
left propagandized the trial and execution 
of the couple as being a joint venture of 
fascists and anti-Semites. Never mind 
that the Soviet Union was busy shooting 
its own Jews. At the other extreme was 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver intoning “the crime of 
the century,” as if Hitler’s 
recent transgressions had 
been reduced to a string of 
drunken driving charges. 

Crowding the middle 
were historians, legal schol- 
ars, journalists and even 
a novelist—E.L. Doctorow, 
whose Book of Daniel used 
fact as a springboard to fic- 
tion. In 1975 the Rosen- 
bergs’ sons, Robert and Mi- 
chael Meeropol (the name 
of their adoptive parents), 
published a memoir of their F 
frightening childhoods. The § 
appearance of We Are Your 
Sons coincided with a cam- 
paign to clear the Rosen- 
berg name and with the 
Meeropols’ successful suit to 


Government files. 

Ironically, the release of some 250,000 
pages of documents have proved to be a 
boomerang. The files forge stronger links 
between Julius Rosenberg and Soviet 
agents. The case against Ethel for con- 
spiracy to commit espionage is weaker, 
although she was almost certainly an ac- 
cessory. The nature of the evidence 
against Rosenberg Friend and Co-Defen- 
dant Morton Sobell suggests that he 
might have fared better in court had he 
| not suddenly rushed off to Mexico. The 
Rosenbergs clearly recruited Brother-in- 
Law David Greenglass. As one of the 
Government's star witnesses, Greenglass 
testified that while serving as an Army 
| technician at Los Alamos, N. Mex., he 
had given Julius rough sketches of the 
implosion device used to trigger the atom- 
ic bomb. 

The Rosenberg File dispassionately 
supports its subjects’ guilt and at the same 
time dramatically documents the ragged 
and unsavory way that justice was served. 
Historian Ronald Radosh and Writer 
Joyce Milton disclose an embarrassing 








trail of legal blundering, intimidation, ju- | 


dicial improprieties and political expedi- 


ence. Emanuel Bloch, principal attorney | 


for the Rosenbergs, repeatedly played 


THE ROSENBERG FILE by Ronald Radosh and Joyce Milton 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston; 608 pages; $22.50 


into his opponents’ hands, spoke when he 
should have remained silent, and said 
nothing when he should have argued. Said 
an outmaneuvered Bloch at one point: 
“For the purposes of going over the Gov- 
ernment’s witnesses’ testimony which we 
think is fatal..." He meant “vital.” Fair 


weight is given to various reasons for 
these lapses, but in the final analysis, the 





a Judge Kaufman noted that 

he had searched his con- 
science for reasons why he should 
show mercy and he had found 
none. Therefore, he was sentencing 
both Julius and Ethel Rosenberg to 
die in the electric chair some time 
during the week beginning Mon- 
day, May 21, 1951. 

Both the Rosenbergs had been 
prepared for the possibility of Ju- 
lius’ receiving the maximum sen- 
tence, But despite the rumors in the 
newspapers, Ethel’s sentence came 
as a terrible shock . . . Visibly shak- 
en and ashen-faced ... Ethel had 
tried to bolster her own and her 
husband's spirits by singing the aria 
Un bel di from Madame Butterfly in 
a clear though tremulous voice. Ju- 
lius, no musician, had responded 
with The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic, a brave if rather grimly imper- 
sonal answer to Puccini’s B 
aria of love and longing. 

















examine previously closed Ethel and. Julius Rosenberg after vouabliag their cilional sentences 





authors are led to dark speculation. Could 
it be, they ask, that the deeply troubled 
lawyer felt it was better to sacrifice his cli- 
ents as martyrs to Communism than risk 
their eventual confessions? 

The brief against the prosecution is 
stronger. Hoover wanted his agents to ar- 
rest Julius Rosenberg without a warrant. 
“Strict observance of technicalities in favor 
of openly avowed conspirators is shock- 
ing,” he wrote at the bottom of a memo, 
without attributing the source of the avow- 
als. U.S. Attorney Irving Saypol, who pros- 
ecuted the case, made prejudicial state- 
ments to the press. FBI and Atomic Energy 
Commission files indicate that Trial Judge 

uv Irving R. Kaufman con- | 
ducted improper discussions | 
with a Justice Department 
Official and with other 
_ judges. In many ways, Ra- 
dosh and Milton make | 
Kaufman the heavy of their 
' book. He had the onerous 
job of deciding for capital 
| punishment, but there were 
also his pious remarks from 
the bench. In a 1958 letter to 
Federal .Judge Learned 
Hand, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter wrote, 
“I despise a Judge who feels 
God told him to impose a 
death sentence,” and added, 
“Tam mean enough to try to 
P™) stay here long enough so 
« that K will be too old to suc- 
ceed me.” Frankfurter then 
lobbied to delay Kaufman's 
appointment to the US. 
Court of Appeals, 

It was, of course, the death sentence 
that inflamed emotions throughout the 
world. The standard explanation for the 
extreme penalty is that the Korean War 
and the militant anti-Communism of the 
early ‘50s created a climate of fear and 
vengeance, But there is also ample evi- 
dence that the threat of electrocution 
was tactical. Ethel was arrested shortly 
after Julius. Federal authorities evidently 
hoped that the ineffectual-looking engi- 
neer would crack quickly if his wife were 
in jail and his bewildered children left 
at home. But the Rosenbergs never 
talked, even though confessions might 
have saved their lives. 

The verdict of The Rosenberg File is 
that there was no frame-up, although 
some of the evidence was tainted. Radosh 
and Milton also conclude that the penalty 
was inappropriate, in part because the 
Rosenbergs did not, as the prosecution 
maintained, give the vital secret of the 
bomb to the Soviet Union. In all likeli- 
hood, that was done by Physicist Klaus 
Fuchs, and he was sentenced to only 14 
years. The authors answer many ques- 
tions and satisfy much curiosity, but theirs 
is not a book that one can finish and say 
“Rest in peace.” —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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FOLLOW THE OUTER DRIVE 
LOM NsIDpsO) 4 LON LOD OO UAV 


Tre elevator lowers you slowly into the 
mine shaft 

Light gives way to darkness 

Suddenly, you are seeing the earth ina 
way you ve never seen it before: from the 
inside out 

You're not in an Appalachian coal town, 
but on 57th Street. Inside one of the Museum 
of Science and Industry's most popular at- 
tractions: The Coal Mine 

There, you will see the machines that 
harvest the earth's buried treasures. The 
machines that take man in and brir 
alive. And sense, perhaps, what it's like to 
work where you never see the sun 

So stop by the Museum during our 50th 
anniversary celebration. And drop into the 
Coal Mine. It's just one of the incredible 
destinations the human mindhas ,* 
opened up, and allowed us to enter. 


THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY. 


For 50 Years, a Celebration of the Mind. 


57th Street and Lake Shore Drive. Chicago 








“When it rings, 
they’ renot Calling to. 





‘They're calling for help. 

“The voice at the other 
end belongs to one of the people 
at Commonwealth Edison who 
keeps tabs on the whole gener- 
ating system. And there's trouble. 

“Maybe a storm just took 
out some of our transmission 
lines. Maybe a heat wave has 
every air conditioner for a hun- 
dred miles in high gear. 

“Whatever the maybe is, 
one thing's for sure. The demand 
is outrunning the supply. They 
need more power. And they 
need it fast. 

“That's the reason we're 
at this end of the line. 

‘We're the one generating 
station in Edison’s system that’s 
special. That’s there to back up 
all the rest. Collins Station. 


3 chitchat: 


Bruce Renwick 
Electrical Engineer, Operations 
Commonwealth Edison 


“That's because Collins is 
designed to do what no other 
large station can. Geton lineina 
hurry. In half the normal time. 

In spite of the thousand-degree 
steam and two-thousand-pound 
pressure that'd fracture regular 
turbine rotors if they had to start up 
fast. And I’m talkin’ rotors eight feet 
in diameter that weigh more than 
a hundred and fifty tons. 

“| remember one miserable 
August we got the call at 2 a.m. 
‘Give us all you've got. All five units, 
right now: 

“Couldn't have moved any faster 
ifwe were on roller skates. Went 
from zero to two-and-a-half-billion 
watts in five hours. That's an all-time 
record. Didn't have any choice. 

“Makes you feel a little like 
Lee Smith chalkin’ up another save” 


iS 
Commonwealth Edison 
Doing things right 
lua puua F “. 
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Laugh Track 


SUDER 
by Percival L. Everett 
Viking; 171 pages; $13.50 





he hero of this first novel is a black 

third baseman with the Seattle Mari- 
ners named Craig Suder. Given the sala- 
ries and perks enjoyed by contemporary 
athletes, Suder’s position on and off the 
field would seem to be enviable. Unfortu- 
nately, he has a few problems, including a 
batting average of .198: “Things are bad. I 
can’t make love to my wife, I can’t run 
bases, and I couldn’t get a hit if they was 
pitching me basketballs underhanded. 
And my kid hates me. To top it off, I gota 
bum leg that don’t hurt.”” Manager Lou Ty- 
ler is solicitous, if gruff: “Now, about that 
slump of yours. You know, it wasn’t but a 
few years ago that you blacks was allowed 
in this league. The way you been playing 
lately, they might kick you all out.” 

Suder harbors the dark fear that his 
difficulties are not physical but mental. He 
thinks he may be going crazy, just as his 
mother did one summer during his child- 
hood, She started wearing high-top sneak- 
ers with her winter coat and went into 
training to run around the perimeter of 
Fayetteville, N.C. She also fawned over 
her son and told him: “You're not like your 
father. You're like me. You're just like 
your mother, just like your mother.” Un- 
derstandably, the memory haunts him. 

Suder’s predicament seems the stuff of 
sure-fire fiction, an unusual and interest- 
ing character struggling with mysterious 
demons. But after deftly establishing this 
premise, Rookie Author Percival L. Ever- 
ett, 26, darts offin another direction entire- 
ly. Suder simply walks out on his wife, 
his team, Seattle. He buys a saxophone and 
tries to learn to play it like Charlie Parker. 
He hitches up with an older acquaintance 
who takes him on a boat ride across Puget 
Sound. The purpose of the trip turns out 
to be cocaine smuggling, and Suder man- 
ages to push his host overboard and sail 
off with all the loot. Then he wins an ele- 











Percival L. Everett 





Establishing a premise and darting off. 
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phant at a carnival and names it Renoir. 

People who think pachyderms are in- 
trinsically funny will find the rest of Suder 
sidesplitting. Renoir certainly provokes 
his share of double takes. The man robbed 


by Suder tracks him to a cabin in Oregon, | 


where he notices the large pet: “What's 
that?” Suder’s reply: “That’s an ele- 
phant.” And then there is the joke about 
Suder’s manager, an amateur taxidermist, 
who shows up unexpectedly and tries to 
kill Renoir with a chain saw: “I can’t wait 
to stuff this sucker.” By now, Suder has 
acquired other eccentricities. His cabin 
mate is a nine-year-old girl named Jincy, 
a runaway from her abusing mother. She 
comments: “This is weird. I'm in a 
strange barn, shoveling hay for an ele- 
phant that belongs to a nigger.” Mean- 
while, Suder has decided to build a pair of 
wings and fly over a nearby body of water 
called Ezra Pond. 

Itis impossible to tell just how bananas 
Suder is supposed to be going; he is the only 
spokesman for his misadventures and he 
says he feels better and better. But along 
the way, Everett's novel develops a severe 
case of enforced sit-com wackiness. Jokes 
wag the tale: characters seem willing to do 
anything for a laugh track. —®Sy Paul Gray 


Shrinking 
AUGUST 
by Judith Rossner 
Houghton Mifflin; 376 pages; $15.95 
j n her new novel, Judith Rossner (Look- 
ing for Mr. Goodbar) returns to a favor- 

ite theme: the frantic search for emotional 
connection. The New York City land- 
scape of August is littered with suicides, 
failed marriages, estranged children and 
an assortment ofambivalent sexual identi- 
ties. The one successful relationship is 
built between two women: Dawn Henley, 
18 at the outset, an orphaned college stu- 
dent, and Dr. Lulu Shinefeld, her fortyish 
psychoanalyst. In classic Freudian fash- 
ion, the patient seeks a surrogate parent. 
The analyst, a divorcee and failed mother, 
comes to view her patient as a surrogate 
daughter. Each woman uses the analytic 
relationship to relive, and make up for, er- 
rors that were made in their other lives 
outside the room with the couch. Ironical- 
ly but somehow predictably, as Dawn 
slowly improves, her analyst regresses. 

The title refers to the month when, in 
Rossner’s flippant vision, all the analysts 
go on vacation, leaving their patients to 
fret or go crazy. The story isa cycle of sum- 
mer deaths and September rebirths of the 
therapeutic relationship. August is also a 
kind of wish fulfillment for patients who 
want to be the only person in the doctor's 
life yet long to find out where the analyst 
goes when the 50-minute hour is over. 

Dr. Shinefeld, her ex-husband, her 
friends and her feckless, casually cruel 
lover are all analysts, occupying a narrow 





| world whose poles are the brownstones 


| numbed patient. Dawn was born to a 
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Judith Rossner 





A Freudian trek through sexual confusion. 


bordering Central Park and the beaches 
of the Hamptons. The doctor is preoccu- 
pied by a frequently tedious midlife crisis 
that seems trifling and ill motivated by 
comparison with the traumas of her be- 


catatonic, who committed suicide when 
her child was an infant, and a male homo- 
sexual, who died in a boating accident a 
year later. She has been raised by a leath- 
ery lesbian aunt and her feminine girl- 
friend, whom the child called Daddy and | 
Mommy. (To aggravate matters, Dawn 
switched those names around as a school- 
girl after learning that mommies stayed | 
home like her aunt and daddies worked 
like the girlfriend.) Though any first-year 
psych major could offer a working hy- 
pothesis of what went wrong, Dawn and 
Lulu spend endless sessions on the long 
search for revelation. The ideology of the 
trek is Freudian, yet its contrived sexual 
oddities are not plumbed for meaning; 
they are treated as ordinary, which has a 
preachy effect of consciousness raising. 

En route, Rossner tosses off a number 
of saline one-liners (“Women looked at a 
gray-haired man and saw Father; men 
looked at a gray-haired woman and ran 
from death”). But August has two pro- 
found flaws. The narrative, which starts 
out like a detective story, is a tease: Dawn 
never arrives at a stunning moment of 
self-realization; instead, the treatment just 
winds down haphazardly and _ stops. 
Worse, Rossner cannot seem to decide 
what kind of book she is writing. At mo- 
ments she appears to strive for the heart- 
felt tone of Judith Guest in Ordinary Peo- 
ple; a few sentences later she lurches into 
smug social satire reminiscent of Fran 
Lebowitz’s Metropolitan Life. 

Many of the characters are shrewdly 
if harshly drawn stereotypes. Only Dawn 
is wholly likable, and her situation is so 
extreme that the reader pays a credulity 
tax with almost every chapter. Dr. Shine- 
feld, effective as a therapist, is a lulu of a 
loser as a woman. Rossner’s treatment | 
suggests that what another writer called 
the Impossible Profession is still beyond 
easy analysis. —By William A. Henry ili 
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Another World? 


Hints of a new solar system 





It is in the highest degree unlikely 
that this earth is the only one to have been 
created. 

—Lucretius, 1st century B.C. 





Ve is one of the brightest stars in the 
summer sky; in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere it is visible almost directly over- 
head in the constellation Lyra. About 60 
times as luminous as the sun, this glowing 
beacon is often used by astronomers to 
| calibrate their instruments and judge the 
brightness of other celestial bodies. Now 
scientists have another reason to keep an 
eye on this prominent star. Last week 
| Caltech’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory an- 
nounced that an orbital telescope, the new 
Infrared Astronomical Satellite (IRAS), 
appears to have found the first direct evi- 
dence that a far-off star could be encircled 
by planets of its own. 

Scientists have long assumed that 
Stars beyond the sun are the hubs of 
their own solar systems. Indeed, some of 
these worlds may include planets where 
life perhaps has evolved. Yet even the 
closest stars are too distant for earth- 
bound telescopes to discern any planets 
in orbit around them. Indications that 
Vega, which lies 26 light-years (150 tril- 
lion miles) away, has a solar system 
may be the most important finding so 
far made by IRAS, a joint effort of the 
US., Britain and The Netherlands that 
was launched last January. When As- 
tronomers H.H. Aumann of the Jet Pro- 
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pulsion Laboratory, which manages the 
project for NASA, and Fred Gillett of 
Kitt Peak National Observatory in Ari- 
zona aimed the instrument at Vega, 
they detected an unexpectedly strong 
flood of infrared radiation, or heat. 
(IRAS is the first orbital telescope that 
operates in the infrared” frequency 
range, taking the temperature of the 
various components of the universe.) 

es | 





Aumann and Gillett quickly realized 
that the heat was coming not from the 
star but from the region around it, ex- 
tending out about 7.4 billion miles, or 
twice the distance to Pluto, the sun’s 
outermost known planet. 

How to explain these readings? Un- 
like the 4.6 billion-year-old sun, Vega is a 
veritable infant. It is less than a billion 
years old. At that age, it is probably still 
surrounded by an envelope of the cosmic 
debris, consisting of dust and gases, out of 
which all stars as well as their families of 
planets are apparently formed. IRAS’s 
sensors indicated that the temperature of 
this free-floating matter was a chilly -300° 
F, about the same as that of Saturn’s in- 
nermost rings, which are made of small 
chunks of matter. Further calculations 
showed that individual particles in the 
mass surrounding Vega had to be at least 
the size of buckshot; as the astronomers 
noted, anything smaller would already 
have been drawn into Vega by its power- 
ful gravity. Only larger clumps—accumu- 
lations of material the size of asteroids, 
moons and perhaps even planets—would 
still be orbiting the star. Life, however, 
would probably not yet have had time to 
emerge. 

Many of these conclusions, of 
course, are purely speculative. The in- 
frared eyes of IRAS, as remarkably sensi- 
tive as they are, are not sharp enough to 
pick out any separate objects at such a 
great distance. Still, indications are that 
in the cosmic debris swirling around 
Vega there is a solar system in the mak- 
ing. Now it will be up to more powerful 
eyes, either on earth or in orbit, to get a 
better look at this new world. a 








SARSAT’s False Alarms 


viation and maritime officials were elated when the U.S. 
Ais: March launched a weather satellite carrying a 
search-and-rescue, or SARSAT, system. The satellite, working 
in a rare cooperative venture with two Soviet SARSATs, auto- 
matically picked up distress signals from downed aircraft 
and foundering ships and relayed them back to earth. The 


Most of the false alarms are due to what the Air Force 
tactfully calls “mismanagement” by pilots of the nation’s 


200,000 general-aviation aircraft, among them planes oper- 





ated by business and recreational flyers. In some cases, they 
test their electronic beacons, known as ELTs (emergency lo- 
cator transmitters), to see if they are working properly, and 
then forget to turn them off. These devices, required by law, 
automatically start broadcasting on standard international 
frequencies after a sharp impact like a crash. When spurious 


S OSs gave searchers quick navigational fixes 
so that help could be sent promptly to the acci- 
dent sites. Rescue agencies are now discovering 
that there can be too much of a good thing: false 
alarms are flooding the SARSAT system. 

In a single day, during their 18 passes over 
the U.S., the SARSATs pick up an average of 80 
erroneous distress signals. On weekends, say of- 
ficials at Scott Air Force Base in Illinois, which 
coordinates military and civilian rescue opera- 
tions in the U.S., the number of bogus S O Ss rises 
to 100 or more. Deputy Assistant Air Force Sec- 
retary Lloyd Mosemann calls these counterfeit 
calls for help “a national disgrace” that “is stran- 
gling a very worthwhile program.” Indeed, it is 
currently the only joint U.S.-Soviet space effort. 
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uass signals deluge the air waves, rescuers are over- 


whelmed. They must track down every alarm. 
Says Mosemann: “Suppose your local fire sta- 
tion received your call and the fire chief has to 
ask a policeman to drive by your house and ver- 
ify the problem. Ridiculous, isn’t it?” 

The Air Force, joined by NASA, the Coast 
Guard and the FAA held a conference early this 
month to discuss ways of reducing the epidemic 
of SOS calls. Still, even irritated officials con- 
cede that on rare occasions the false alarms can 
lead to pay dirt. Earlier this year, rescuers fol- 
lowed satellite-relayed signals to a farm in the 
Southeast. The officials found a helicopter hid- 
den in a haystack and loaded with marijuana. 
The ship’s beacon had accidentally gone off. 
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a | t takes two to tango.” That is how Ronald Reagan once de- 
scribed the condition necessary for cooperation with the 
Soviet Union. The tango is just the right metaphor for diploma- 
cy. It is performed in the formal setting of a ballroom, to the vig- 
orous but stately measure of 4/4 time, with a good deal of melo- 
dramatic posturing and a great variety of steps. But for the past 
few years, any kind of dance has been just the wrong metaphor 
for Soviet-American relations. The two superpowers have been 
circling each other warily, sometimes menacingly. If they came 
together, many feared, it would be to fight. 

Now, suddenly, there is a faint hint of tango music in the air. 
The Soviets have let a handful of their Siberian Pentecostals go; 
they are looking, or pretending to look (it is still hard to tell which) 
for a way of pulling their occupation troops out of Afghanistan. 
The Reagan Administration, in addition to cautiously welcoming 
these and other Soviet steps, is making a 
few of its own: resuming consular negotia- 
tions and sending a delegation off to Mos- 
cow to negotiate “confidence-building 
measures,” like upgrading the hot line. The 
two countries have agreed on a major sale 
of U.S. grain to the Soviet Union. The State 
Departmentis musing about how toengage 
the Soviets in mutual restraint and perhaps 
even joint diplomatic initiatives in the 
Third World, particularly southern Africa. 

Both leaderships recognize that unre- 
mitting hostility is wasteful and danger- 
ous. Yuri Andropov’s Politburo is trying 
to figure out what to do about social and 
economic stagnation; it is preoccupied 
with the pacification of Poland and its 
“peace offensive” in Western Europe. 
Those campaigns are harder to wage if in- 
ternational tensions are on the rise. Rea- 
gan has a budget deficit to trim, an unruly 
Congress to assuage and an election to contest. A summit with 
Andropov would help him outflank the Democrats on the war- 

and-peace issue. 

But the question still nags: What business can be transacted 
ata summit? Both leaderships have disclaimed any interest at all 
in a getting-to-know-you session. And they are right to do so. 
The combination of Reagan’s extraordinary charm and political 
street smarts, which stands him in good stead with allied leaders 
and helps compensate for his relative innocence in world affairs, 
would neither interest nor impress Andropov. Personality would 
not be on the agenda. 

Neither would Soviet prestige. Some European officials and 
some members of the Reagan Administration have convinced 
themselves that Andropov is aching for a summit as a kind of 
status symbol, to prove his legitimacy as Leonid Brezhnev’s suc- 
cessor and to underscore the Soviet Union's standing as an equal 
of the U.S. Yet it is just as plausible that Andropov is under pres- 
sure to prove to his hard-line comrades that he is tough enough 
to hold out for a summit on his own terms. 

Nor is it realistic to think that a productive summit can be 
convened around what are essentially secondary issues in the re- 
lationship, such as whether to open new consulates or install 
touch-tone dialing on the hot line. Those matters have their sig- 
nificance, but only when they are part of an overall improve- 
ment in relations. Similarly, high-level dialogue on cooperation 
in the Third World is possible only when there is a modicum of 
harmony between the First and Second. That depends on the 
core issue, which is the management of the military competition. 








Roadblocks en Route to a Superpower Summit 


control. There Soviet-American relations are still very bad, and 
they could get a lot worse before the year is out. 

The most important and immediate point of contention is the 
installation later this year of American Pershing II ballistic and 
Tomahawk cruise missiles in Western Europe. The U.S. and its 
NATOallies quite justifiably insist on the right to deploy new weap- 
ons in Europe to redress the military imbalance resulting from the 
Soviet buildup in recent years, especially the arrival on the scene of 


Soviets, quite outrageously but very stubbornly, have made it a 
| cornerstone of their policy that NATO has nosuch right; nota single 
new long-range missile may be added to the arsenal of the West 
without upsetting the balance that Moscow spuriously claims al- 
ready exists. Yet Washington is determined to begin deployment 
by the end of the year, thus keeping to a 
schedule that the Western alliance set for 
itself in December 1979, when NATO em- 
barked on its two-track approach: prepar- 
ing to modernize its arsenal and negotiat- 
ing with the Soviets. 

The assumption in Washington has 
been that only when Moscow accepts the 
reality of new missiles in Western Europe 
will it negotiate seriously at the intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear forces (INF) talks in Ge- 
neva. The Administration anticipates that 
deployment will trigger Soviet concessions 
and restore allied self-confidence. But 
what if deployment leads to an unhappier 
result, triggering instead an escalation in 
Soviet obstreperousness and, consequent- 
ly, in West European nervousness? 

As the December deadline draws clos- 
er, the Kremlin has been bearing down on 
two threats that lately have been sounding 
less like bluffs and more like promises: if deployment goes ahead 
on schedule, there will be 1) Soviet “military countermeasures” 
that would further upset the East-West balance, thus presumably 
requiring counter-countermeasures on the part of the West; and 2) 
a Soviet walkout from both the INF and strategic arms reduction 
talks (START) in Geneva. 

Up to now, the inclination in Washington has been to down- 
play both halves of the Soviet ultimatum. According to this atti- 
tude, the U.S.S.R.’s military countermeasures will turn out to be 
more political bark than military bite. As for a Soviet walkout in 
Geneva, that would be crazy, say many American officials. The 
Soviets would stomp out of the talks looking like the spoilers. 
That would put the lie to their advertisements for themselves as 
infinitely patient good guys in the eyes of Europe. 

Some in the Administration are confidently predicting that 
when the moment of truth arrives, the Soviets will find a way of 
avoiding a walkout or at least of limiting it to a token temper tan- 
trum, a brief pout before getting back to the bargaining table. 
Another fashionable view in Washington right now is that re- 
gardless of their extreme distaste for the Reagan Administra- 
tion, the Soviet leaders are pragmatic enough to realize that they 
need a breakthrough in the arms talks at least as much as the 
US. does, and that they probably stand to get a better deal be- 
fore November 1984 than after that. Why? Because Reagan is 
looking formidable, perhaps unbeatable in next year's election. 
Therefore the Kremlin is more likely to negotiate an agreement 
that suits its own purposes some time during the next 15 months, 
while Reagan is a candidate who needs to impress the voters 
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illustration for TIME by Eugene Mihaesco 


And that in turn depends largely on the state of nuclear arms 


some 360 SS-20 ballistic missiles, each with three warheads. The | 
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with his statesmanship, rather than later, when he is a second- 
term President with the election safely behind him. There is talk 
of “the 1972 precedent”: Richard Nixon was able to go toa sum- 
mit in Moscow and sign the SALT I accords in an election year, 
when he was doing a number of things that made the Soviets fu- 
rious, such as cozying up to the Chinese and mining and bomb- 
ing the U.S.S.R.’s ally North Viet Nam. 

But this may turn out to be a highly selective and perhaps 
misleading use of history. There is a big difference between Nix- 
on in 1972 and Reagan in 1984. For one thing, Nixon was the 
Kremlin’s candidate. Brezhnev & Co. had seen the arch cold 
warrior transformed into the champion of détente, and they 
wanted him re-elected. Reagan will surely not have that dubious 
endorsement next year. The Soviets had hopes that Reagan 
would undergo a Nixonian metamorphosis, but they probably 
have no such hopes any longer. Regardless of his tactical and 
rhetorical readjustments of late, they see him as the most hostile, 
dangerous American President they have faced since the end of 
World War II. At almost every level, Soviet spokesmen insist 
that they will not allow a summit to take place if its principal 
consequence is to help Reagan politically. 

Also, the momentum of Soviet-American relations between 
1969 and 1972 was toward a summit and a treaty. That is not the 
case now. Despite the change in climate and a certain amount of 
course correction on both sides in recent months, Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations are still in a state of drift, and below the surface, they 
are not drifting toward a summit. On the 
contrary, over the INF issue alone, they fig 
could be drifting toward a crisis. The two 
tracks of the 1979 NATO decision may end 
up leading to a spectacular collision, in 
which arms control crashes into deploy- 
ment. That could mean the derailment of ig 
both enterprises, since an end of the talks | 4 
could further undercut the already shaky 
support in Europe for new weapons. 

The American approach now is to 
hope for the best (a summit and an agree- 
ment), but to make sure that if the worst 
occurs (a collapse of the negotiations), the 
Soviets will be seen as the ones to blame. 
The trouble is that the West Europeans 
may not be satisfied any longer with an 
American policy whose principal accom- 
plishment is to establish Soviet guilt for 
the failure of a negotiation. They want an 
agreement, and they want more flexibility 
than the U.S. has shown to date in its INF proposals. That cer- 
tainly goes for the all-important West Germans. 

There is considerable, and very understandable, resistance 
in the Administration to the notion that West European political 
forces should determine American military actions. How far can 
we let European fears push us? The answer, alas, is quite far in- 
deed when the weapons in question are to be installed on Euro- 
pean real estate. Chancellor Helmut Kohl has been admirably 
stalwart in his support of U.S. arms-control policy and rearma- 
ment efforts alike. If some further adjustment of the U.S. negoti- 
ating position would help him keep his domestic opposition at 
bay, then it makes sense to give it to him. 


he original zero option would have required the Soviets to 
dismantle every last one of their SS-20s, from one end of the 
U.S.S.R. to the other, in exchange for cancellation of the NATO 
package. Earlier this year, Reagan offered a less drastic trade: a 
scaled-down NATO deployment for a scaled-back SS-20 force. 
But the U.S. is still insisting that SS-20s in the Far East, aimed at 
Japan and China, be, treated as part of the Euromissile deal, 
since they could be moved westward in a crisis. As part ofa final 
offer before the new American missiles arrive in December, the 
US. might improve the plausibility of its negotiating position 
and thus minimize the backlash against deployment in Germany 
by seeking reductions only in SS-20s targeted on Europe and set- 
tling for a freeze on those in Asia. 
Another possibility would be for the U.S. to be prepared to 
sacrifice the Pershing II and deploy only cruise missiles in ex- 
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at which such an agreement might be signed. —By Strobe Talbott 
= Se es 








change for dramatic reductions in the European SS-20 force and 
other Soviet concessions (including an end to Soviet insistence on 
limiting British and French nuclear forces under an agreement). 
That was the nub of the now famous walk-in-the-woods formula 
that chief INF Negotiator Paul Nitze worked out privately with 
his Soviet counterpart, Yuli Kvitsinsky, a year ago. Both men 
were overruled by their home offices on the grounds that they had 
given away too much. The Reagan Administration felt it could 
not live without the Pershing II. Critics argue that the decision 
was shortsighted, both militarily and politically. Since the Per- 
shing II is, like the SS-20, a ballistic missile, the Administration 
has been reluctant to give it up and rely solely on cruise missiles to 
counter the remaining SS-20s. But other ballistic missiles already 
in the US. strategic arsenal can cover the same targets as the Per- 
shing II. Moreover, by refusing to back the deal, Washington 
missed a chance to put the onus for its collapse on the Soviets. The 
Administration may have a second chance now. The West Ger- 
mans are promoting a revival of the plan, and the Soviets are say- 
ing they would “discuss” it. Their half of the discussion is likely to 
be another myer, but there is only one way to find out. A firm Soviet 
rejection of a formal American walk-in-the-woods proposal 
would be bad news for the negotiations but might help bolster 
support for deployment. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets have been probing for some indica- 
tion that the U.S. might yet accept “the postponement option”: 
defer deployment, ifonly for a few months, to give the negotiators 
more time. Absolutely not, says virtually 
every responsible American official. Post- 
ponement is danitamount to cancellation, 
| and therefore it is not an option at all. The 
Soviets by now have good reason to con- 
clude that deployment will indeed take 
place. Yet far from positioning themselves 
in a way that would allow them to compro- 
mise at the last minute in INF, they have 
continued to drop dark hints of a walkout 
and a buildup. 

Just in the past few weeks, Soviet offi- 
cials have sounded variations on the fol- 
lowing theme: for just over 20 years, the 
superpowers have lived under an arrange- 
a ment whereby neither side stationed long- 
range missiles in proximity to the other's 
territory; if the U.S. upsets that balance, 
there would have to be both a political and 
a military response. The mention of 20 
years is a reference to the Cuban missile 
crisis of 1962. The Soviets seem to be putting the U.S. on notice 
that they regard 1983 (“the Year of the Missile,”’ the State Depart- 
ment calls it) as offering them an opportunity—indeed, imposing 
on them an obligation—to make amends for 1962. 

John Kennedy agreed to remove from Europe forerunners of 
the Pershing II, while Nikita Khrushchev removed from Cuba 
the forerunners of the SS-20. That exchange was largely cosmet- 
ic. The U.S. had been planning to pull its missiles out of Europe 
anyway, for its own political and military reasons, while Khru- 
shchev had tried to introduce his missiles in Cuba and, naturally, 
had intended to leave them there. 

In one of the most famous remarks of superpower brinkman- 
ship, Dean Rusk remarked, as Soviet ships steamed home from 
Cuba with the rockets on their decks, “We're eyeball to eyeball, 
and the other fellow just blinked.” In negotiating the under- 
standing that ended the crisis, Andrei Gromyko’s deputy, Vasily 
Kuznetsov, said sternly to his American counterpart, John Mc- 
Cloy, “You Americans will never be able to do this to us again.” 
It was largely the humiliation of that episode that impelled the 
Soviet Union to undertake its 20-year buildup, of which the SS- 
20 program is one of the most troublesome manifestations. 

Now it looks as though the Soviets may be bent on turning 
the Year of the Missile into a replay of the Cuban missile crisis, 
at least in its symbolic dimension, as a clash of wills between the 
superpowers. While this does not necessarily mean a return to 
the brink of nuclear war, it certainly does not augur well for an 
agreement that would secure the nuclear peace, nor for a summit 
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Looking In on the Louds 





elevision is proof positive of the theo- 

rem that the mere act of observing 
something changes the nature of the thing 
observed. Just look at the Louds. In 1973, 

millions of viewers did, as a twelve-part, 
$1.2 million. PBS documentary called 
An American Family recorded seven 
months in the life of Mr. and Mrs. 
William C. Loud and their five shaggy 
children of the California sun. Significant 
anthropology or indiscriminate voyeur- 
ism, the video vérité documentary trans- 
formed the unprepared Louds into instant 
celebrities, paradoxically enlarging and 
diminishing them at the same time. 

This month HBO is airing American 
Family Revisited, an hour-long examina- 
tion of how the camera changed the Louds 
from an anonymous well-to-do Santa 
Barbara family into what some observers 
labeled the living symbols of a culture in 
decline. Made by Susan and Alan Ray- 
mond, who filmed the original, the new 
documentary lacks the ragged power and 
immediacy of the series: a studied slickness 
supplants the prototype’s shaky hand-held 
camera style. But underneath the gloss 
there is—O tempora, O mores!— 
another exposé of the Loud 
family’s habitual self-exposure. 

Beginning with a video 
scrapbook, the hour recapitu- 
lates the dramatic highlights of 
An American Family: an icy Pat 
Loud informing her philander- 
ing husband Bill that she wants 
a divorce, and the eldest son 
| Lance, flamboyantly sashaying 
out of the closet, bedizened in 


__ 














| / 


silk scarves and blue lipstick. Pat, Lance and Bill today: “We're not so trusting any more” 








American Family Revisited, HBO, throughout August 
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The way they were: the Loud family in 1973 


| to blossom on camera: “You look back on 








Next we see the family’s progress through 
the obstacle course of media celebration. 
Delilah is an overeager guest on The Dat- 
ing Game, Bill poses in bed for Esquire, 
and Lance poses in the buff for Screw. It is 
like watching a Woody Allen parody of 
Andy Warhol’s too familiar conceit that 
in the future everyone will be famous for 
15 minutes. 

The family, assured performers all, 
became television-wise without gaining 
the wisdom to explain what television did 
to them. Mr. and Mrs. Loud, now 62 and 
56, had naively imagined that the initial 
documentary would reveal them as hipper 
versions of Ozzie and Harriet. “I, to this 
day, am embarrassed,” she confesses. 
Other wounded and still wondering voices 
of the Louds linger in the memory. Bill, 
bristling and unrepentant: “It didn’t hurt 
anybody; it didn’t affect anybody.” Grant, 
a singer who went from croaking Frank 
Zappa to crooning Frank Sinatra: “We're 
not quite so trusting any more.” The last 
and most poignant word goes to Lance, 
the dark flower of the family who seemed 





it and you think, ‘That was really life? or 
is what I remember of it life?’ ” 

After this return visit, it seems 
clear that when the map of Television 
Land is drawn, the eight-room Loud 
ranch house will be as much a landmark 
as the Cleaver family’s two-story 
Ewhite colonial. Just as the 
homogenized family sitcoms of 
5the ‘50s became emblems of that 
° decade, the Loud family’s home 

movies may be the veristic vision 
of the polarized family of the 
70s. So stay tuned, video voy- 
eurs, for the next installment of 
the Loud saga. Say in ten years, 
when the prospective grandchil- 
dren are old enough to be 
interviewed. —By Richard Stengel 














MARRIED. Mary Beth Hurt, 34, resourceful 
film and stage actress (The World Accord- 
ing to Garp, Crimes of the Heart); and Paul 
Schrader, 37, kitschy film director (Ameri- 
can Gigolo, Cat People); both for the sec- 
ond time; in Chicago. 


SENTENCED. Mary Hudson Vandegrift, 70, 
chairman of the board of Hudson Oil Co. 
and one of America’s 400 wealthiest indi- 
viduals, worth $100 million according to 
Forbes magazine; to 200 hours of public 
service in a retardation center and fined 
$5,000; for ordering her company’s gaso- 
line pumps readjusted so that customers 
got a small amount less than they paid for; 
in Olathe, Kans. Vandegrift pleaded no 
contest to the felony charge. 


DIED. Jean Troisgros, 56, perfectionist chef 








of France’s nouvelle cuisine; of a heart at- 
= | 





Milestones 





tack while playing tennis; in Vittel, 
France. Troisgros and his younger broth- 
er Pierre turned their small-town family 
restaurant in Roanne into a mecca for 
traveling gourmets. Rejecting the heavy 
tradition of French haute cuisine, with its 
sumptuous dishes and rich sauces, the 


Troisgros brothers highlighted the fresh- | 
| discuss the early drafts of his revolution- 


ness of ingredients used in such elegantly 
simple recipes as their classic salmon 
with sorrel sauce and the eclectic coupe- 
jarret, which consists of five different 
meats cooked in a kettle. Dashingly 
handsome, Troisgros eschewed the globe- 
trotting celebrity of other nouvelle mas- 
ters and stayed close to his restaurant. In 
1968 Les Freres Troisgros received the su- 
preme three-star accolade of the Guide 
Michelin, one of only a handful of French 
restaurants rated “worthy of a special 
journey.” 


| DIED. Joan Robinson, 79, imperious, quest- 





ing professor of economics at Cambridge 
University from 1965 to 1971; in Cam- 
bridge, England. In 1933, she published 
the iconoclastic Economics of Imperfect 
Competition and became the only woman 
in the small circle of scholars who met 
regularly with John Maynard Keynes to 


ary tome, The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money (1936). A prolif- 
ic author (20 books, scores of articles), 
Robinson attempted to merge Marxian 
analysis with modern economics and 
harshly criticized “Bastard Keynesians” 
who, she believed, distorted the master’s 
theories. Seeing little hope for “cruel” 
capitalism, she predicted in 1978 a global 
economic crisis, saying, “I am an opti- 
mist by temperament, but a pessimist by 
intellect.” 
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The Observer's 
Perspective. 


Thunderbird is from 


ew school of auto- 
motive design. A school 
Which holds that every 
part of a car should 
contribute to its overall 
integrity, both for the 
road and the driver 
The primary evidence 
Thunderbird’s unique 
new shape. Not only 
does its new shape 
need less horsepower 
to move through the 
air, its shape actually 


reduces lift for improved 


directional control and 
stabilitv. The doors 
curve up into the roof 
to reduce wind turbu 
lence and buffeting for 
less wind noise and 


better airflow efficiency 
Even the drip rails are 
CONC ealed inside to 
catch the rain, not the 
wind. Thunderbird 
Even the way it looks 
helps the way it drives 


The Driver's 
Perspective. 


Phere is one pla 
where vou can fully ap 
preciate Thunderbird’s 
engineering: Behind 
the wheel. A lightweight 
V-6 engine provides 
responsive perform 
ance. The automatic 
transmission is equi 
ped with a locking tor 
que converter that links 
engine and transmission 
for more efficient use 
of engine power. The 
power-assisted variable 
ratio rack and pinion 
steering is quick and 
precise. And a modified 
MacPherson strut front 
suspension and gas- 
filled struts and shocks 
give consistent ride 
quality and road han- 
dling characteristics no 











Pure Form. 
Pure Function. 


Thunderbird. 


matter what the road 
condition. Thunderbird 
responds to commands 
as if it were an exten 


sion of the five senses 
It is a driver's car 


The Link between 
Man and Machine. 


Chunderbird’s inte 
rior is designed around 
the driver for a height 
ened sense of comfort 
and command. The steer 
ing wheel is located in 
such a way as to keep 
vour arms comfortable 
Climate and entertain- 
ment controls are cen 
trally placed, an easy 
reach away. And all 
power-option controls 
are nestled in the cen 
tral console center 

In other words, 
Thunderbird fits you 


Thunderbird in 
Total. 


Thunderbird is a 
new blend of aerod\ 
namics, performance, 
comfort and control. It 
represents a new kind 
of car that from any 
perspective is a turning 
point in American road 
machines. Pure form 
Pure function. Pure 
hunderbird 


Mileage estimate: 29 est, hwy 
21] EPA est. mpg. For compar 
son. Your mileage may difter 
depending on speed, distance 
ind weather. Actual highwa 
we and California ratings 





Get it together 
Buckle up 


Have you drivena Ford... 


lately? 
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Regular and Menthol 7 ;) 
Kings and 100s. VRP 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





